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THE WRECK OF THE AMERICAN BOAT 
EXPRESS AT SALISBURY, ENGLAND 


~BIVE © VIVID PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE DISASTER 
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GENERAL VIEW OF THE WRECK, SHOWING AT THE RIGHT 
THE SHARP CURVE INTO SALISBURY STATION 
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“‘THaveOne THE 


a Kind of — 
PRUDENTIAL. Property,” THOUSAND 


STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR said a man high in the business ISLANDS 


world, ‘‘ on which I consider there 
is absolutely no hazard or risk of 
any kind, and that is my life in- 
surance policies. I feel that Iam 
taking no business chances of any 








hope and expect to win with most 


of my investments, but shall no doubt lose on some, and 
may onthe whole. Smarter men than I have gone to the 
wall who believed themselves perfectly entrenched against 
adverse fortune. But on my life insurance policies I 
simply cannot lose; and, what is better, neither can 
my estate. The money is there, a goodly share of it, 
ready for me the date my endowments mature, and 
every dollar of it ready for my estate if I get through 
with this world to-night. Moreover, it is earning 
liberal dividends all the time, and every policy is worth 
more this year than it was last. I mean every word 
when I say that in taking life insurance I went into 
the only thing I have ever undertaken in which I ran 
no risk whatever. It was and is the only positively 
‘sure thing’ J] have ever assumed.” 








You should protect your family in the same way. 
You can arrange to do it by writing for infor- 
mation, now while you think of it, to Dept. T. 





Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 


JOHN F. DRYDEN tome Office: 
President NEWARK, N. J. 









































are more attractive than ever this season. The 


sort in connection with them. I i " : ’ : ees 
They are the solitary sure thing New York Central Lines Four Track Series 
in my entire list of possessions No. 10, “The St. Lawrence River from’ the 
All other business, all other se- e : re = 

curity, is, to put it roughly, more Thousand Islands to the Saguenay, contains 
or less of agamble. I, of course, the finest map ever made of this region. Copy 


will be sent free, postpaid, on receipt of a two- 
cent stamp by George H. Daniels, Manager, 
Room 155 General Advertising Department, 
Grand Central Station, New York. 


The 


‘*America’s Greatest Railroad’’ 


TH E PRUDENTIAL REACH THE THOUSAND ISLANDS 


Insurance Co. of America FROM EVERY DIRECTION..... 
C. F. DALY, Passenger Traffic Manager, NEW YORK 
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‘koaes, MARK TWAIN 
Two-Part Story by 
In this new story, “4 Horse’s Tale,” Mr, Clemens has mingled humor and pathos as he 
alone can. It is a story of a child and a horse—part of the story, exquisite in its humorous 


satire, is supposed to be told by the horse itself. It is the most striking and dramatic piece of 
work that the great humorist has done in years. Illustrated by Lucius Hitchcock. 
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THE KING AND QUEEN OF NORWAY 


From a Photograph taken at Trondhiem immediately after the Coronation on June 22 
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COMMENT 


Tur leaders of the Republican party have become fully 
alive to the importance of carrying the next House of Repre- 
sentatives. On Monday, July 9, Secretary Tarr made a 
speech to the Republican State convention of North Carolina 
at Greensboro, and subsequently he will deliver an address 
before the Ohio Bar Association at Put-in-Bay. Secretary 
Siaw is expected to be well-nigh ubiquitous. It is settled 
that Speaker Cannon also will take an active part in the 
contest. He considers, we are told, that it is his Congress 


which is on trial. As yet, however, there seems to be no 


agreement as to the key-note of the Republican appeals. 
Speaker Cannon holds that the people should be called upon 
to return a Republican majority to the next House of Repre- 
sentatives on the ground that the Fifty -nirith Congress, 
which the Republicans have controlled, has been “a Congress 
of achievement.” Others doubt the efficiency of this war- 
cry, and believe that it is more prudent to demand the “ en- 
dorsement of Roosrveit.” There is something to be said 
for each of these proposals. If it were true that the Re- 
publican party deserves the whole credit for passing the 
three great laws lately framed in the public interest—the 
Railway Rate Act, the Meat Inspection Act, and the Pure 
Food Act—its leaders would do well to make the coming 
fight turn solely or mainty on this issue. The party that 
has made good is unlikely to be ousted in favor of a party that 
only promises. 


But can it be pretended that a Republican majority, em- 
bodying the ideas personified in Speaker Cannon, is indis- 
pensable in order to assure the support of the President’s 
progressive policy by the next House of Representatives? It 
would be an act of folly to make such an assertion on the 
stump. There is not an intelligent voter who does not know 
that all the three great measures pressed by Mr. Roosrvetr 
upon Congress received the unqualified and enthusiastic sup- 
port of the Democratic members in the Lower House; and 
that it was by the Reptblican majority in that Chamber, 
or perhaps we should rather say by the machine controlled 
by Speaker Cannon and the Committee on Rules, that two of 
those measures, the Meat Inspection Act and the Pure Food 
Act, were mutilated. How, then, can Speaker Cannon and 
other leaders of his party claim for the Republicaus the 
whole credit of recent legislation, when it is notorious that 
the two laws that we have named would have been improved 
materially could their Democratic colleagues have had their 
way and have forced the House to coneur with the Senate 
in complying with Mr. Roosrvet’s original programme’. The 
facts and figures relating to the session. just concluded prove 
that had the Democratic members constituted a majority of 
the Tlouse, the meat-inspection bill and the pure-food bill 
would have been passed in forms more acceptable to the people 
and the President than those which they now possess. 
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It is impracticable, therefore, to appeal to the constituencies 
on the ground that if the Fifty-ninth Congress has been a 
Congress of achievement, the credit therefor belongs to the 
Republican party. Is it any more reasonable to insist that 
if they desire to attest their approval of Mr. Roosevevr, 
voters must support the Republican candidates for seats in 
the House? The Democratic competitors may with truth 
retort that it was their party which gave the quickest, fullest, 
and most zealous endorsement to Mr. Roosrvext’s projects. 
So far, indeed, as one of the most exemplary of the Presi- 
dent’s purposes was concerned—his desire to grant the Philip- 
pines the boon of free trade with the United States, or at 
least a signal reduction of the strangling duties now levied 
on their sugar and tobacco—it was the Democrats who up- 
held and the Republicans who thwarted it in the House of 
Representatives. It seems, then, that it would be impolitic 
for the Republicans to try to win next November by claiming 
the record of the Fifty-ninth Congress as their own “ achieve- 
ment ”;. much Jess to rely upon the watchword “ endorse 
Rooskveut,” since the Democrats have proved themselves the 
more thorough and more cordial endorsers. We coneede that 
a tremendous vote-getting force would lie in the watchword 
“endorse Roosrvett” if the President were himself a candi- 
date this year for election, but we submit that the force is 
not transferable to Republican Representatives. 

The departure of Secretary Roor for Rio de Janeiro, 
where he will represent’ the United States in the Pan- 
American Conference which is to meet this month, has given 
rise to much speculation concerning the underlying motive 
of his mission. Some motive, of course, there must be for 
an act unprecedented in American history—the despatch of 
a Secretary of State in a national war-ship to a foreign coun- 
try. The supposition that Mr. Roor would, merely for the 
sake of recreation, absent himself for months from his great 
office, at a time when grave events may occur at any hour in 
Europe, is, on the face of it, absurd. Even more preposterous 
is the suggestion that the visit to the Brazilian capital and 
the subseyuent cirecumnavigation of the South-American con- 
tinent have been planned on an imposing scale in order to 
keep Mr. Root in the public eye and further his candidacy 
for the Republican nomination for the Presidency in 1908. 
If Mr. Roor really cherished an aspiration for the office of 
Chief Magistrate, he is much too sagacious a man to ddopt 
so roundabout a method of approaching his object. Nobody 
knows better than he that when a hot campaign is being 
waged for the control of the House of Representatives; the 
place of an ambitious politician is at home, where he can 
render direct, incessant, and substantial service to his party. 
Especially would it be of manifest advantage to Mr. Root 
-—who never, so. far as we ean recall, has held an elective 
office, except that of delegate to a New York State constitu- 
tional convention—to seize the opportunity of making him- 
self known personally to the masses of his countrymen—an 
opportunity which Secretary Tarr and Secretary SiiAw seem 
by no means disposed to undervalue. 


It is a more plausible theory that the tour undeftaken 
by the Secretary of State has for its aim the ascertdin- 
ment of the cause of the undisputed but regrettable 
fact that although the political interests of the Sowth- 
American republics are interwoven inextricably with oir own, 
their commercial intercourse with us is relatively small, in- 
asmuch as they buy from us only about a quarter of the com- 
modities which they import. Mr. Roor does not need to 
journey more than fifteen thousand miles in ordef to se¢ure 
an answer to the question, when he could find one with an 
hour’s reflection in his office. Ever since the Spariish- 
American colonies threw off the yoke of Spaitt they have 
obtained from Europe, and especially from Gréat Britain, 
the advances of money indispensable for their internal de- 
velopment. What is true of the Spanish-American colonies 
is true also of Brazil. It is mainly with-the aid of English 
funds that their railways and their manufactures have been 
created and their mines worked. It is economically inevitable 
that debtor states should coiitract the most intimate Goiii- 
mercial relations with the countries which have been and 
remain their creditors. Moreover, if we except Brazilian cof- 
fee, most. of which is consigned to us, it is not the United 
States, but Europe, which affords a market for the surplus 
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agricultural products of South America. In view of these 
facts, we might as well kick against the fundamental laws 
of political economy as try to oust the English, the French, 
and the Germans from their coigns of vantage in the South- 
American trade. . 





It is more nearly correct to describe the tour on which the 
Secretary of State has entered as “a sentimental journey,” 
provided, of course, the phrase be used in a large and elevated 
sense. It is unquestionably true that the sentiment with 
which many South-American republics, and conspicuously 
Argentina and Chile, regard the United States, leaves much 
to be desired. The unqualified confidence which, for some 
fifteen years after the promulgation of the Monror doctrine, 
was reposed by our sister commonwealths in their big north- 
ern brother has undoubtedly been impaired and chilled to 
a considerable extent. To trace the beginning of the im- 
pairment we should have to go back to the part played by 
emigrants from the United States in the secession of Texas 
from the Mexican Confederation and to the ensuing war 
which plunged Mexico in the depths of humiliation and left 
her shorn not of Texas only, but of California, Nevada, 
Arizona, New Mexico, and a part of Colorado. Human na- 
ture being what it is, we could scarcely expect the exhibition 
of much trust and affection on the part of the Mexican 
patriots when they survey a country shrunken to about a 
third of its former dimensions. It is true that we made some 
atonement for a war of despoilment by the peremptory notice 
of ejectment served by us upon Napoteon IIT., which resulted 
in the delivery of Mexico from the usurper Maximiuian. Our 
motive for the late war against Spain would have been equally 
exempt from misconstruction had we granted to Porto Rico 
and the Philippines the independence which we gave to Cuba. 
As it was, we exacted pay for a professed demonstration of 
philanthropy, and furnished our critics a pretext for keeping 
alive the suspicion engendered throughout the Latin-American 
world by our treatment of Mexico from 1835 to 1848. That 
suspicion had been temporarily lulled by Mr. CrLevetann’s 
Venezuela message, but, undoubtedly, it las been revived 
by the subsequent connivance of our State Department at 
the blockade of Venezuelan seaports by British, German, and 
Italian war-ships, and, above all, by the formulation of the 
RoostveL?’s corollary to the Monror doctrine and its prac- 
tical application to the customs revenue of the Dominican 
Republic. 

If the part now played by us in Santo Domingo should 
continue to be misinterpreted, it might lead not a few South- 
Americans to say that, as between a sequestration of their 
revenue and a partial dismemberment of their territory, they 
could see but little to choose, and that if they are doomed 
to suffer a protectorate, they would prefer a British, German, 
Italian, or French protector to an American. The generosity 
with which England treats her transmarine dependencies is 
universally known; the Germans already possess colonies in 
Brazil.and the Italians in Argentina; while, for many years, 
intelligent and well-to-do South-Americans have evinced their 
liking for France by their habit of completing their educa- 
tion in Paris. It is, in truth, a profound and strong racial 
instinct that prompts Latin America to sympathize with 
France, Spain, and Italy rather than with the English- 
speaking world. It is evidently of great moment, however, 
that we should dispel as quickly as possible the spirit of 


_ doubt, jealousy, and suspicion with which the United States 


have come to be regarded by many leaders of public. opinion 
in Latin-American capitals. That is the primary and ex- 
emplary purpose of the mission confided to Mr. Root. The 
business to which he has addressed himself, at a time when 
the minds of his fellow citizens are concentrated on a party 
contest, is not that of a wily politician intent upon promoting 
his personal interests, but that of a far-seeing, se'f-effacing 
statesman content to look for recognition to sober second 
thought and to history. : 





Tt is, if we look closely at the matter, a task of exceeding 
difficulty which Mr. Roor has undertaken, and we presume 
that he does not hope fer immediate and complete success. 
The Catvo or Draco doctrine, which many of the most in- 
fluential public men in Latin America have been hitherto 
disposed to advocate, is, on the face of it, irreconcilable with 
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the Roosevett corollary to the Monror doctrine. One or 
the other must be renounced, and it is Mr. Roor’s main 
object to persuade Latin-Americans to substitute the latter 
for the former. What has been termed, aptly enough, the 
RooskvEtt corollary to the Monror doctrine asserts that not 
only may indemnity be exacted by force from Latin-American 
commonwealths for an injury or an insult offered to a for- 
eign nation, or for wrongs of violence inflicted on the persons 
or property of its citizens, but also that debts arising out -of 
contract, or, as Mr. Roosreveir has termed them, “ contractual 
ebligations,” are also collectable by the same instrumentality. 
To that averment our Federal government had never com- 
mitted itself until Mr. Ilay, as Seeretary of State in Mr. 
Roosever’s first administration, consented to the bombard- 
ment of La Guayra and Puerto Cabello, and the subsequent 
sequestration of a large part of their receipts from customs 
for the purpose of liquidating certain contractual obligations 
due to the subjects of Great Britain, Germany, and Italy. 





That was the situation in which Mr. Roostverr and Mr. 
Roor found themselves when the Dominican Republic was con- 
fronted with the prospect of similar coercion on the part of 
European creditors. How was Mr. Roosevevt’s declaration 
that even purely contractual obligations, if just, must be 
discharged, to be reconciled with the now obvious expediency 
of shielding Dominican custom-houses from a prolonged if 
not indefinite occupation by foreign powers? The solution 
of the difticulty, accepted and acted upon by Mr. Roosrvey, 
was, it is well known, that the United States should interpose 
in a spirit at once of justice to the creditor and of friend- 
ship for the debtor, and serve as the receiver and distributor 
of the latter’s customs revenue, until such debts as should 
be found on investigation to be valid should have been paid. 
According to the advocates of the doctrine named sometimes 
after its first propounder, Sefior CaLvo. and sometimes after 
a later champion, Senor Draco, formerly an Argentine min- 
ister, the interposition in Santo Domingo is to be condemned, 
because the principle that debts arising out of contract are 
collectable by foree is inadmissible. To all such debts, say 
the advocates of that doctrine, the maxim caveat emplor is 
applicable, and is, as -a matter of fact, applied by foreigners 
who, when lending money to Latin-American republics, im- 
pose usurious terms by way of discounting the recognized 
risk of the transaction. It is monstrous, the disciples of Sefor 
CaLvo and Senior Draco contend, that foreign creditors, hav- 
ing already paid themselves for a prospective risk, should now 
profit by Mr. Roosevett’s declaration that there is to be no 
risk whatever. 

We repeat that the Catvo doctrine and Mr. Roostvevt’s 
eorollary to the Monroe doctrine are absolutely irreconcilable. 
It by no means follows that Mr. Roor may not be able to 
bring our Latin-American friends into a frame of mind 
which—ultimate!y, though doubtless not immediately—will 
lead them to the conviction that. even for their own interests, 
it would be better in the end to accept Mr. Roostvett’s 
proposition. For let us assume—what, of course, is impossible 
-—that the delegates from Argentina should procure the adop- 
tion of the CaLvo doctrine, not only by the Pan-American 
Conference at Rio de Janeiro, but also by the coming peace 
conference at The Hague. Is it not clear that the credit of 
Latin-American republics on the European stock-exchanges 
would be stricken with a sudden and complete paralysis? 
Hitherto a European capitalist has been willing to lend them 
money, partly because he cou'd discount to a certain extent 
the risk of their failing to pay, and partly because it was by 
no means certain that he might not be able to obtain the aid 
of his government to coerce a recalcitrant debtor. Let it 
once be proclaimed a principle of international law that debts 
arising out of contracts are payable to the creditor only at 
the debtor’s option, and it would prove exceedingly difficul! 
if not impossible for most of the Latin-American republics 
to borrow any more money in Europe, because their deplorable 
record for revolutionary violence and greed renders it im- 
probable that the temptation to defaleation would be long 
or often resisted. Those of our sister commonwealths which, 
throughout their history, have met their contractual obliga- 
tions without interruption or sealing down, would coptinue 
to enjoy the credit in foreign money-markets that they de- 
serve; but how many of them exist? On the other hand, 
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if it were known that the United States would become prac- 
tically the guarantor of contracted obligations justly due 
from Latin-American commonwealths, there would be there- 
after no risks to be discounted, and those republics could 
secure the money needed for their development on far more 
favorable terms. That is an indisputable truth, and, being 
a truth, Mr. Roor is justified in the hope that he may be able 
to plant at least. the seeds of it in the minds of his Latin- 
American colleagues at Rio de Janeiro. 


It recalls medieval times to hear a cautious and sober- 
minded statesman like Sir Epwarp Grey tell the House of 
Commons that there is danger of a general uprising of Islam 
against the Christian world. Such scares were periodical 
from the latter half of the seventh until the last quarter of 
the seventeenth century, when Vienna was beleaguered by 
the Ottomans. According to the British Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, the recent murderous attack upon British officers by 
Egyptian fellaheen was prompted not by any dislike of Eng- 
lishmen as Englishmen, or even as dominators of the Nile 
land, which they have enriched immensely, but solely by 
religious hatred of Englishmen as infidels. It is hard for us 
now to understand how worldly interests may be lost sight 
of in an outburst of religious rancor, but we know that such 
a force was rampant for about a thousand years, and that 
many times it came near to changing the face of Europe, 
from the first siege of Constantinople and the battle of Tours 
to the Tartar conquest of Russia and the enslavement of the 
major part of Hungary by the Turks. Even now if a Jehad, 
or Holy War, were to be preached in the mosques from Tan- 
gier to Delhi and from Khartoum to Adrianople, a concerted 
and simultaneous movement on the part of the True Believers 
might bring about a frightful massacre of unsuspecting 
Christian residents. Of course such an upheaval could have 
no lasting results. A merciless vengeance would be wreaked 
on the followers of MonamMep, and the last state of the 
survivors would be worse than the first. Incidentally, the 
Ottoman Turks would be ousted from their foothold in Eu- 
rope, and, deprived of Syria and Mesopotamia, would be pent 
up in Anatolia, where their monarchy was founded. The 
Shah of Persia and the Sultan of Morocco, if they counte- 
nanced a Holy War, would lose their nominal independence, 
and the sixty millions of Moslems in India would once more 
be taught their impotence, as they were taught in 1857. 


We do not know what sources of information, not open to the 
public, the British Foreign Office may have, but, judging from 
the past, we should say that no organized and world-wide 
revolt of Islam need be apprehended. If the Ottoman Sul- 
tans could not enlist Islam in their cause when they were 
masters of almost all of southeastern Europe, how could they 
hope to do so to-day, when they hold their capital on suffer- 
ance, and when their authority has shrunk to a legal fiction 
in Egypt and is defied openly in parts of Arabia? There is 
no other Moslem sovereign who could even pretend to play 
the part of leader. If the Sultan Asput-Hamip ever dreamed 
of playing it, he must have awakened to a realization of his 
weakness when he withdrew his troops from the frontier for- 
tress of Tabah and renounced his pretensions to the eastern 
section of the Sinaitic peninsula. He will be lucky if he 
lives to finish the railway which he is pushing toward Medina 
and Mecea, with the modest aim of maintaining his control 
of the Holy Places. There could be no greater mistake than 
for Moslems to infer from Emperor WILLIAM’s refusal to be 
left out of the plan arranged by France and England for the 
disposal of Moroeeo that he would afford support, direct or 
indirect, to outbreaks against Christians in Algeria and 
Egypt. All that France and England would need to do to 
secure his zealous cooperation in resistance to a Jehad would 
be to concede to him ascendency in the Euphrates Valley, the 
exploitation of which is already contemplated by a German 
railway company. A Moslem Holy War in the twentieth 
century would be a glaring anachronism, which might cause 
much bloodshed for a while, but which, in the end, would 
bring the authors and abettors of it to destruction. 


As we go to press, Russia’s National Assembly has not been 
dissolved, nor even prorogued, and there are signs that the 
Czar and his imperial kinsmen are beginning to regard it 
as a buffer between themselves and the popular wrath. Mean- 
while the dismissal of the GoreMykIN ministry and the ap- 
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pointment of a substitute for it made up of Constitutional 
Democrats, who will form a majority of the Duma, seems as 
far off as ever. It is evident, however, that things cannot 
be allowed to drift much longer. Agrarian legislation of 
a drastic kind is indispensable, yet the Duma has declined 
not only to sanction the inadequate project framed by the 
GoREMYKIN ministry, but also to take part in any legislation 
whatever except a trivial grant of $7,500,000 for the imme- 
diate relief of a few famine-stricken districts. The hour, 
too, is fast approaching when a new foreign loan will be im- 
peratively needed, but not a frane will be obtainable until 
the stipulated condition exacted months ago by the Paris 
bankers is fulfilled, namely, the Duma’s formal recognition 
of the validity of all the obligations to foreigners thus far 
contracted. The leaders of the Duma are well aware that 
when the Chamber shall have agreed to such a ratification, 
it will be considered by the Czar’s advisers to have outlived 
its usefulness. So long as it refrains from approving the 
outstanding foreign debt it retains a redoubtable if not an 
irresistible weapon, of which it will not strip itself until it 
has secured the boon of a responsible ministry, and perhaps 
not even then. It may wait until the legislation proposed 
by such a ministry shall have been accepted by the Council 
of the Empire and the sovereign. The existence of a dead- 
lock in St. Petersburg does not detract from the poignant 
interest attaching to the march of events in Russia. We can 
now understand how onlooking Englishmen and Americans 
felt during the progress of the French Revolution. The vast 
difference is that, whereas news of the most epoch-making 
or tragical character used to need days or weeks for trans- 
mission, it is now flashed under the ocean so that we read it 
in New York long before it reaches the bulk of the Czar’s 
subjects in his central, southern, and southeastern provinces. 


One of the most useful compilations published by the De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor, through its bureau of 
statistics, is a monograph just issued, describing the com- 
merce of the United States with the various countries of the 
world. The period examined is the decade from June 30, 
1895, to June 30, 1905. During those ten years the exports 
of the United States have grown from $808,000,000 to $1,519,- 
000,000—an increase of 88 per cent.; and our imports from 
$732,000,000 to $1,118,000,000—an advance of 53 per cent. 
The importation of food and live animals into the United 
States during the period named increased by 17 per cent. 
The import of commodities classified as “articles of volun- 
ary use, luxuries, ete.,” advanced by 58 per cent. Crude 
articles for use in manufacturing expanded by 93 per cent., 
and there was 72 per cent. inerease of articles manufactured 
wholly or partially for use in manufacturing. On the other 
hand, the importation of articles manufactured ready for 
consumption increased by only 19 per cent.—a fact which 
brings out the extent to which, under the Dincuey tariff, we 
have become independent of foreign manufacturers. As to 
exports, we find that “products of agriculture” have in- 
creased only 48 per cent., whereas exports of manufactures 
to foreign customers have expanded to the amazing amount 
of 196 per cent. Our export of the products of mining also 
has increased by 175 per cent., that of the products of our 
forests by 117 per cent., the products of our fisheries 
by only 36 per cent., and the group entitled “ miscel- 
laneous ” shows an unexpected increase of 66 per cent. No 
other nation in the world has ever presented such an amazing 
record of commercial growth in one decennial term. What 
are the countries our export trade to which exhibits the most 
remarkable expansion? China and Japan head the list, the 
value of our exports to the former empire having waxed 
from $3,500,000 in 1895 to $53,500,000 in 1905—an increase 
of about 1400 per cent., while the distention of our exports 
to Japan during the same decade has been from $4,500,000 
to $51,500.000—a gain of over 1000 per cent. Even our ex- 
ports to Mexico, Cuba, and Australia show an advance of 
some 200 per cent. apiece. 

Wixston Cuurcnitt, of Cornish, New Hampshire, has 
been promoted, and it is “ Colonel Cuurcuitt” who is run- 
ning for the Republican nomination for Governor of New 
Hampshire. We believe the promotion has been justly earned. 
“Colonel CuurcHILL,” says a despatch to the Boston T'ran- 
script, “will personally get into the fray, speaking in dif- 
ferent parts of the State.” He is at present the nominee 
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of the Lincoln Club of. New Hampshire, the purpose of which 
is to destroy the power of the lobby which at present controls 
the polities of the State. The slogan of his campaign will 
be, “No Interference by Corporations!” The Colonel 
says that his organization does not propose to buy literature 
or get behind the barn to buy votes, but will get out a lot 
of reading-matter and organize thoroughly. He hopes to 
get a good vote even though he does not win. He has post- 
poned a visit to Europe in order to get better acquainted 
in New Hampshire. Tis latest novel has to do with New 
Hampshire politics, and will presumably find local readers 
during the campaign, even though it is not distributed as a 
campaign document. Colonel CnurcuiLt is a clever man 
and a good advertiser. The same is true of his namesake 
in England. It was a curious coincidence that the two 
CHURCHILLS, born about the same time in different countries, 
should both have been christened Winston. Between them 
they are likely to make their name known to most of the 
English-reading people in the world, and it is a fair question 
which of them will do the more to spread the knowledge of 
it. Two other men, one English, one American, and both 
writers, are concerned in an involuntary rivalry of the same 
sort, in that they are both trying, and with success, to confer 
literary distinction on the name of Rosert Bripces. 

The trial by newspaper of the late Sranrorp WuirTeE on the 
charge of having incited Harry Tuaw to murder him is at 
this writing still proceeding blithely and with increased pros- 
pect of the acquittal of the accused. After all, when enough 
uewspapers pursue a subject long enough, the odds are in 
favor of the truth coming out. 


Colonel Watterson is unjustly credited with suggesting 
that President RoosrveLt wants another term. He has not 
said that, but, remarking that many people doubt whether 
the President’s voluntary renunciation will hold, he has said 
that “there are not wanting close and penetrating observers 
at Washington who declare that he (RooskveLr) is shaping 
the situation so as to foree the Republicans to nominate him, 
making another aspirant impossible.” Of course there are 
observers in Washington who so declare. It was inevitable 
that there should be such. There are plenty of men in 
Washington and elsewhere whose minds are so completely 
taken up with the details of political management that they 
‘annot conceive that a President can perform any action 
from any other motive than to promote his own reelection. 
It is not only an impertinenee to suggest that the President 
will run again in the teeth of his announcement that he 
won’t, but nothing that he has said or done indicates the 
slightest deviation from the purpose he announced of not 
being a candidate for reelection. One natural motive for 
making that announcement was to secure for himself in- 
creased freedom for disinterested action. When he said he 
would serve four years more and then quit, the natural in- 
ference was that.in the course of those four years he would 
endeavor to accomplish the utmost possible of what he thought 
needed doing. He never showed a sign of an intention to 
leave anything for his successor which could possibly be done 
in his own term. It was expected that he would hustle as 
hard as he could, and so far that is what he has done. Gen- 
erally speaking, he has conducted himse!f precisely according 
to what one would expect from a man of his opinions and his 
energy, who had voluntarily bound himself not to run again 
for President, and who wanted to make the greatest possible 
number of base hits while it was still his turn at the bat. 
If, as is suggested, he presently presents to the Republican 
party in 1908 the alternative of RooskveLtr or defeat, the 
party will have to take defeat, for it can’t have Roosevect. 





Although Marse Henry says he has made no prophecies 
and committed himself to no opinion, signs abound that 
in his dreams he sees President RooskveLT again a candidate 
in 1908. Nothing in it, Colonel. He can’t run: he won’t 
run. His self-eliminatiny declaration has now come to have 
the force of a contractual obligation, and he will certainly 
live up to it. 

Mr. Lyman J. Gaur, who was formerly Secretary of the 
Treasury, was put to some trouble last week to deny that he 
had joined a society of theosophists. The papers had stories 
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to that effect, and the Chicago Tribune besought Mr. Gace 
to tell whether or not they were true. * He says they are not 
true. He has passed his seventieth birthday, he says, and 
withdrawn from business, and is living at Point Loma, Cali- 
fornia, where he has friends. He finds there two remarkable 
institutions —a school of a theosophical society, and the 
United States military reservation. Both interest him, but 
he has joined neither. Mr. Gace claims the privilege, as he 
comes near his time of graduating from the long school of 
life, to spend some time in reviewing what he has learned. 
He can do that to advantage, he says, in the place where he 
is, if he can only be left to mind his own business. Surely 
that privilege ought to be accorded to him, or to any one 
situated as he is who asks it. What use is there of living to 
be past seventy years old if a man may not do as he 
pleases with the rest of his life? All of us at that 
age ought to enjoy a large measure of irresponsibility, and 
be free to go where we will and live where we will 
--if we have saved up money enough—and, more than that, 
to flirt, if we choose, with that borderland knowledge 
which the workaday world considers dangerous. We have 
forgotten what theosophy precisely is, but reeall it vaguely 
as one of the branches of knowledge which it would prejudice 
a man’s business reputation to go in for. Mr. Gace need not 
bother about his business reputation any more, and if he 
takes a notion to go in for theosophy, why should he not? 
Very clever men have found it supremely attractive—Law- 
RENCE Onienant for one. Obuipuant is dead, but Tuomas 
Lake THarrts was still alive at last accounts, and in New York. 
It is to the credit of any man of seventy that he has still left 
in him the desire to know new things. If he is over-venture- 
some the Dis Depars may get him as they got Lurner Marsit, 
but even that may be better than to find life tiresome. 





Mr. Rei understands his job. At last we have an embassador! 
—Npringfield Republican. 

You have; but you are the only one. The rest of us have 
ambassadors. 

In these days when so much thought and energy is being 
expended to keep corporations from doing anything they ought 
not to do, a little game that has been ealled in Rochester is 
worth a moment’s attention. One or two of the newspapers 
in Rochester have refused to compel the printers whom they 
employ to join the printers’ union. The Union and Advertiser 
is the most important paper that has followed this course. 
The printer’s union in Rochester has conducted a_ boycott 
against it for some time, but without much effect, and now the 
Central Trades and Labor Council has taken the matter up, 
and is going to see if all the local trades-unions together ean- 
not thump the Union and Advertiser into line. There is no 
strike or trouble of any kind inside of the Union and Adver- 
tiser office. The concern’s employees, including both union 
and non-union printers, are satisfied with the conditions of 
their work and apparently prefer that the office should remain 
“open.” But the various outside unions think it is not to 
their interest that any “open” printing-shop should prosper, 
and have formally declared war on the Union and Advertiser, 
and expressed intention of concentrating their efforts on that 
paper and making an example of it. The issue of such a fight 
rests with the community in which the fight is carried on. 
Wherever the unions ean cut off a newspaper’s advertising, 
deprive its printing-office of business, and seriously reduce its 
circulation, they can usually dictate the terms of its sur- 
render; but that can hardly be done except in a community 
where the unions are exceptionally strong and have a cause or 
a grievance with which the rest of the public sympathizes. 
Just how long it wi!l continue to be lawful to proclaim and 
conduct this particular kind of warfare against lawful con- 
cerns that are being lawfully managed is a question that may 
seem worth considering. 

The justices of Special Sessions in New York have decided 
that Brernarp SHaw’s play, “ Mrs. Warren’s Profession,” ‘is 
not indecent enough to make it a crime to show it in New 
York. The decision acquits ArNoLD DaLty and SAMUEL GuM- 
PERTZ, who were arrested for producing the play last winter. 
The decision is sensible. It is debatable whether Suaw or 
Taw makes vice appear more dreadful, but between them 
they have raised hob with it. 
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Two Speeches 


On the Fourth of July two speeches were made which are cer- 
tain not only to have a multitude of readers in the United States, 
but also to attract considerable attention on the other side of 
the Atlantic. One of these speeches was delivered by President 
RoosEVELT to his friends and neighbors at Oyster Bay; the other 
by Mr. WinutaAm J. Bryan at a dinner given by the American 
Society in London. 

Our Chief Magistrate, who had just come from Washington, 
flushed with triumph over the conservative element of his own 
party, evidently wished to dissociate himself in the public mind 
from the doctrines and teachings of those whilom coadjutors of 
his who would set one class against another and upset the 
foundations of the existing social order. He desired, apparently, 
to make it clear that, while he is, and intends to remain, a resolute 
reformer, he is neither a demagogue nor a revolutionist. It is 
not difficult to recognize the individuals and the newspapers that 
Mr. RooseveLtT had in mind when he stood forth to denounce the 
propagandists of envy and the preachers of hatred and _ revenge. 
He took for a text certain words uttered by ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
at a memorable crisis of the nation’s history, when that pre- 
destined niartyr strove to persuade his countrymen that, from the 
trials to which they were subjected, they should learn, not rancor, 
Lut wisdom, not vindictiveness, but magnanimity. The sincerity 
of the appeal was attested by the fact, not then known, but since 
divulged, that, not long before he was stricken down by an assassin, 
LINCOLN read to an unsympathetic cabinet a proposal to compen- 
sate Southern slaveholders for the slaves whom a sense of a duty 
to the Union had constrained him to emancipate. It was a good 
text, and the spirit of the sermon based thereon was not unworthy 
of it. Mr. Roosrvett began by pointing out that, while physical 
and moral courage are essential to a man’s performance of his 
duty as a citizen, yet, back of these. and no less indispensable, are 
the qualities of sanity, common sense, and right judgment, which 
neither blindly refuse to acknowledge nor overemphasize hysteric- 
ally the wrongs that exist, and the ways in which those wrongs 
should be cured. The President reminded his auditors that, during 
the last year or two, they had heard a good deal of frightful 
iniquity in our political and business life, and of deplorable wrong- 
doing in our social life. The existence of such evils, he said, was 
undeniable, but it did not follow that we are justified in growing 
hysterical about them. Overemphasis in blame, like overemphasis 
in praise, is apt, he thought, to overreach itself, just as the man 
who promises too much or threatens too loudly is apt to perform 
too little. The gist of the President’s admonition was that, in 
talking about abuses in political, business, and social life, we 
should be on our guard against losing our heads, and carefully 
avoid the wild vindictiveness preached by certain demagogues, a 
rancor far as the poles asunder from the wise charity which LrN- 
COLN commended both by precept and example. Men there are, 
of course, who are inherently and irremediably wicked, and who 
can only be prevented from harming their fellow beings by merci- 
less suppression. But Mr. RoosrveLrt reminded us that many of 
the men who do the things of which we complain are American 
citizens possessing much the same tastes, tempers, and characters 
as we have ourselves, but who have been exposed to special 
temptations. Not a few wrong-doers—especially when the par- 
ticular wrong-doing may be imputed to a whole class—are wrong- 
doers only through force of circumstances. In such cases, an 
ounce of effective prevention is worth a pound of ruthless cure. 
We should try to transform the circumstances, to extinguish the 
hurtful influences, to remove, so far as possible, the power and the 
temptation to do wrong; but we should not cultivate toward those 
who have succumbed to weakening surroundings and _ enticing 
opportunities a feeling of venomous hatred, which, in the end, will 
react upon ourselves. War against evil we ought and must, 
wherever we find it; but not in a spirit of malignancy against the 
individuals who may be in part the victims, as well as abettors 
and beneficiaries, of a system or a tendency they did not create. 
Put it out of a wrong-doer’s power to work evil any longer, and, 
if it be needful for the sake of example, punish him for the evil 
wrought. But let not this nation ever fall—such was the Presi- 
dent’s devout injunction—into the virulent frame of mind from 
which ABRAHAM LiINcoLn strove to hold it back amid the agony 
of civil war. Just and righteous indignation may be needed, and, 
if so, should be called for; it is quite another thing to incite the 
masses of the people to blind vindictiveness. The former emotion 
is both Christian and American; the latter is both un-Christian 
and un-American. When you find a wrong, cut it out, and go 
your way without hatred and exultation as to those at whose 
expense the excision has been practised. It is well to bethink 
ourselves, moreover, that it is not only our rich brother’s eye 
wherein a beam or a mote may be detected. If many wrongs are 
committed by men of great fortunes, many wrongs are done, Mr. 
ROOSEVELT reminds us, by men of small means a'so. The small 
man, like the big man, may need to have a duty brought home to 

*him, and should not let his charity end, where it begins, at home. 
Turning from general principles to practice, and reviewine the 
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work done in the last session of Congress, Mr. Roosevett said 
that, while he himself had done his best, and would keep on doing 
his best, to “ curb” great corporations, he should do it in no spirit 
of anger or hatred to the men who own or control those corpora- 
tions, and he went on to declare that, if he found any of his pro- 
fessed coadjutors trying to convert a just struggle against specific 
abuses into’ a malevolent war against individuals or classes, he 
would turn around and fight his pretended allies in defence of the 
equitable claims of those whom he had felt constrained to repress 
and discipline. In fine, Mr. Roosevetr advised his hearers to dis- 
trust as a demagogue the man or the newspaper that talks only 
of wrongs committed by men of wealth—the man or the news- 
paper that measures iniquity by the size of the wrong-doer’s purse. 
There are few men who listened to the President, or that have 
since read his speech, who have not come to believe that he 
practises what he preaches, and that he is himself a bright ex- 
ample of the abysmal difference between a reformer and a dema- 
gogue. . 

It was some well-known lines of Krpitna’s about “ the white 
man’s burden” that suggested the theme of the address read by 
Mr. Wititam J. Bryan to'the American Society in London. It 
was evident from the outset that the speaker’s conception of the 
white man’s burden differed materially from Krprine’s, in that 
the former did not consider it the right, much less the duty, of 
enlightened nations to conquer, much less enslave, less civilized 
peoples, with a view of raising them, ultimately or incidentally, 
to a higher plane of culture. Evidently Mr. Bryan holds fast to 
the JEFFERSONIAN principle that the consent of the governed is 
the only righteous foundation of rule, whereas Mr. KIpLine 
would maintain that an eventual improvement in the condition 
of the conquered is the conqueror’s justification. That is, of course, 
the only moral basis for the position of domination occupied to- 
day by the Russians in central Asia: by the French in farther 
India; by the Dutch in Java and Sumatra; by the British in 
India; and by Americans in the Philippines. Mr. Bryan would 
limit the white man’s burden to the duty of teaching by precept 
and example. The precept. however, should be systematie and un- 
wearied, while the example should: be unwavering. While en- 
lightened peoples war against each other, they can hardly expect 
to diffuse appreciation of the blessings of peace and brotherhood 
among barbarous communities and savage tribes. 

Japan offers a conclusive proof that conquest and occupation 
by a more advanced nation are not indispensabie to the lifting of a 
people in the scale of civilization. Japan, starting from a level 
where Christian nations showed by imposing upon her the system 
of exterritoriality that they deemed her incapable of meting out 
even-handed justice, has profited exclusively by example and by 
precept—by example appreciated and emulated, and by precept 
willingly given and eagerly received. The kind of burden which. 
according to Mr. Bryan, it is the white man’s duty to bear, is that 
which has been discharged in so memorable a fashion by the 
Western civilizers of Japan. If, without any assistance from the 
bayonet, our missionaries, our professional teachers, our books, and 
our newspapers have been able to penetrate and reconstruct a 
people whose language has no affinity to ours, and is not even 
based upon an alphabet, what possible obstruction, except con- 
genital inability to learn, could be encountered anywhere by the 
transmutive influence of systematic teaching, and majestic, be- 
nignant or electrifying example? 

An attempt has been made by some of the auditors or readers 
of the speech made by Mr. BRYAN on the Fourth of July to repre- 
sent the views expressed therein as inconsistent with the anti- 
imperialism which played so conspicuous a figure in his campaign 
utterance six years ago. If the cabled report of what he said can 
be accepted as full and accurate, we can find no trace of incon- 
sistency. There is not a word which justifies the inference that 
he deems our retention of the Philippines against the will of their 
inhabitants defensible in the forum of equity. The blessings 
which it lies in the white man’s power to confer upon the yellow 
man, the brown man, or the black man are manifestly blessings 
which, in Mr. Bryan’s opinion, could be bestowed as effectively 
upon the Philippines if those islands were no less independent 
than is Japan. as they are bestowable to-day when we withhold 
from the Philippines the privilege of self-government. Among 
such blessings, Mr. BryANn mentions five, namely, education, 
knowledge of the science of government, arbitration as a substitute 
for war, appreciation of the dignity of labor, and a high conception 
of human life. It is not necessary for the conferment of any one 
of these that we should continue to hold the Filipinos in sub- 
jection. 

In view of the approach of a second conference at The Hague, 
there was timeliness in Mr. BrYAN’s ‘suggestion that the world’s 
peace, although not thereby assured, would yet be promoted sig- 
nally by an agreement among the leading nations that no declara- 
tion of war should be made until after the submission of the ques- 
tion in controversy to an impartial court for investigation, each 
nation reserving the right to accept or reject the decision, should 
it deem its honor or vital interests involved. It is doubtless true, 
as Mr. Bryan opines, that such a preliminary and disinterested 
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investigation would in almost every instance bring about an 
amicable settlement, the reserved right affording a sufficient pro- 
tection against any possible injustice. That such conferences as 
we have witnessed during the last thirty years should have taken 
place at all is a proof that we are entering an era in which na- 
tions discuss not merely what they can do, but what they ought to 
do, acknowledging the attainment of justice to be more important 
than the demonstration of physical prowess. When in tribunals 
like that of The Hague we see chosen delegates of the nations 
weighing questions of right and wrong, and conceding to small 
nations the same deference given to great, with a single eye to-the 
formulation of a decree in strict accordance with justice, we are 
witnessing a spectacle which, as Mr. Bryan says, marks an im- 
measurable advance in the history of mankind. 





The Pursuit of Pleasures 


WE have recently had enacted before our eyes a crime which 
one cannot but feel would have been embellished with some pomp 
and splendor had it occurred at the court, say, of Ferrara, during 
the Renascence period, when a poetic glamour was very apt to 
drop like a veil over frequent and evil deeds. 

We often feel a momentary discouragement at the matter-of- 
fact, material methods of our own day, and for once there is real 
encouragement in seeing that one side of its matter-of-factness 
is a keen-sighted sense of values, and that its materialism is death 
to the poetic glamour thrown over crime. 

To-day, the real story begins where it would have ended then. 
In those days, the curtain would have fallen on the murder in 
the pleasure palace. The young prince would have escaped to a 
foreign court and remained there, prolonging his mischievous life 
until oblivion covered his deed. Now, however, morality is 
clothed upon with law and institutions; the police step in; the 
youthful millionaire spends weary hours «in the Tombs, in 
dishevelled clothing—of which the public has snap-shots, and the 
end of the drama is a sordid anticlimax. 

Whatever we lose in dramatic effect we regain with interest, 
in a clear, rigid sense of values. Ending as it did, it is difficult 
to see this crime and the set of crimes which propelled the final 
act, as poetic or pictorial. “There is nothing fit for poem, song, or 
picture in the vulgar publicity of the practical end of three 
stupid, erring, vulgar lives. 

If one ask what set of valuations, what mental processes, dragged 
three people, with greater than common opportunities for useful 
and happy living, to this disgusting issue, it would seem to be the 
pursuit of little pleasures. In some form or other we all pursue 
happiness. Even the most self-denying individual realizes that 
there is an ultimate satisfaction to be drawn from sacrifice, that 
he is giving up something for the sake of something better, some 
momentary gratification for some lasting good, ease for affection, 
bodily comfort for self-esteem, or fame and fortune for a 
scrupulous conscience—but in each case he is yet making for 
happiness. The choice is of the level upon which happiness shall 
he accepted. The pursuit of pleasures is another and a different 
matter. It is reversing the process and sacrificing the lasting and 
the far-removed good to some slight and momentary gratification: 
it is foregoing affection and respect for sloth; indulging physical 
appetites at the awful cost of self-respect and intellectual vigor; 
it is seizing the easiest means to fame and fortune, and harnessing 
ourselves to the abhorrent companionship of a bruised and blunted 
conscience; it is, in short, magnifying the animal in us, and 
letting all that is divine and adhesive shrivel; it is losing all that 
part with which we might hope to awaken when we have sloughed 
off the garment of the body and the passions that belong to that 
body; it is tending back to the nothingness from which our dust 
emerged. 

Sin, after all, is very stupid and very near-sighted, and the 
people who sacrifice the things which are worth while to moment- 
ary satisfactions are just people somewhat nearer to the mere 
animal stage of existence. They act from unreasoning instinct 
rather than from thought and principle. They have not yet at- 
tained to the power which realizes the significance and the resu!ts 
of action. For a man to live a life of mean and vulgar gratifica- 
tions, to which he sacrifices daily not only other lives and minds, 
but his own powers and self-respect, is not unlike the action of 
a bull who runs at a red cloak and gores a child to death merely 
because it is his instinct to feel rage at the sight of red. A bull 
cannot realize the agony he is causing; the chain of causes and 
results is all too complicated for him; he has no sense of the 
child’s terror and suffering, of the resulting agony and the deso- 
Jated lives, of the value of human life and the trend of creative 
processes. His mental circle is very small and includes only an 
inherited distaste to red and a tendency to gore. It is easy to see 
also that human criminals likewise know not what they do. If 
they had attained to any realization of the meaning of life, could 
a momentary pleasure, food or drink or bodily ease, repay a man 
for lowering the whole level of humanity, its health, happiness, 
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and intellectual power? Yet, it is absolute fact that a chain is no 
stronger than its weakest link, and humanity, as a whole, no more 
perfect than its criminal class. 

So to turn back to this recent sordid and wretched crime, com- 
mitted in a public place-of amusement, in the presence of a 
thousand people, the overwhelming fact is the low level upon 
which humanity stands. It is the awful realization of our negli- 
gence of the fact that we are, somehow, our brother's keeper that 
abases us, that his crime is our crime and his shame our shame. 
Here was a man well known amongst men and apparently in no 
wise discountenanced, who was allowed to go about freely, not 
restrained as an insane person or criminal, and yet, if one is to 
believe newspaper reports, whose daily life was known to be a 
menace to safety and to decency. Tere was a sick youth with all 
the power that great wealth confers, dulling his wits and his per- 
ceptions with drugs and stimulants, and pursuing a life of vitiat- 
ing, momentary excitements. And the end was a hideous murder, a 
public scandal, and all the deteriorating effects upon the public 
mind of an unworthy preoccupation. | 

In this case pleasure eluded her pursuers as surely as what is 
good always eludes the ignominious and the dull. To die a violent 
and hideously undignified death in a public place, to have all the 
revolting details of an unseemly career made public property, is 
a poor return for a zealous pursuit of pleasure. To spend months 
alone in jail with a soiled conscience and the crime of Cain on 
one’s hands is not a generous reward for a whole-hearted pursuit 
of pleasure. And to kill an enemy is such a poor revenge. To 
liave pitied him and eluded him, to have lived so high above him 
that his poor vision could not carry to one’s level, would 
indeed have been a splendid revenge. But to kill a man means to 
draw him closer than ever into one’s heart and consciousness, to 
make him more present and effective than any life could do. It 
is sullying one’s own soul and giving the enemy the only possible 
dignity such an enemy could have, the dignity of the eternal 
silence and the distinction of passing out of the grasp of men 
forever into the eternal and irrevocable judgments, while the 
slayer must await the harrying and imperfect judgments of man. 
What far-away unknown combination of circumstances will be able 
to separate the consciousness of the slayer and the slain. Will 
they not remain everlastingly chained together? 

There is another pathetic point to contemplate in this awful 
tragedy, a point which would almost be laughable if it were not 
so tragic, and this is the quality of the pleasures of the people 
concerned in the drama. Apparently the strongest physical stimu- 
lation was needed to give them a sense of pleasure. They re- 
quired the most elaborate eating, drinking, glare of lights, and 
spectacular effects to give them a feeling of life. This is to be on 
a very low level of vitality. Fancy the difference in the mentality 
of a man who takes keen enjoyment from the touch of the west 
wind against his cheek, the scent of a blossoming fie!d of clover, 
and the sight of the first faint blush of morning streaking the sky 
above a hazy line of blue hills, and a man who requires a stuffed 
body, musk, and dancing women in front of footlights. Faney the 
pathetic level of blindness and dulness which connects the glare 
of the hippodrome with any beauty at all! 

Such tastes, such actions, such emotions as have been evidenced 
in this tragedy are very close to the tastes, actions, and emotions 
of the less rational beasts. The clodlike stupidity of it, the 
tendency to reduce man again to his original nothingness, the de- 
structive interference with all growth in power and light, are the 
disheartening aspects of the case. 

There is, moreover, a particular density in imagining that any 
fine art-product whatsoever can be the result of gross and dissolute 
living. For in the end the sum of virtue and force in our work 
is in exact ratio to the sum of virtue and force in ourselves. 


Personal and Pertinent 


Former Senator CHANDLER did more, probably, than any other 
man in public life to call attention to the need of railway-rate 
legislation. Yet his name has not been mentioned among those 
available for appointment to membership on the enlarged Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 





Bowdoin College at Commencement made Epwarp PAGE MITCH- 
ELL, of the Sun, a Doctor of Letters. The mystery how Bowdoin 
knew that Mr. MitcHeLL was a rarely fit person for such a 
distinction is dissipated by the circumstance that he was a gradu- 
ate of Bewdoin. Mr. Mitcneitt went there from Bath, Maine, 
where he was born. He graduated in 1871, and passed through 
Boston and the office of the Advertiser of that city on his way 
to New York. He arrived in New York in 1875 and was caught 
and buried in the Sun office, where he still shines. He has near- 
ly all the talents which are of value in the literary profession, ex- 
cept the gift for self-advertisement. If the current generation of 
Americans knew how many ideas he had put into their heads, 
and how many phrases into their mouths, about a million of them 
would want to have his picture. 































































i shoun opace 
| of time 1 tou. a vremulous im- 
©) patient motor-car in company with three enthusiastic ex- 
ia ponents of the work of the Metropolitan Park Commissien, 


and provided with a neatly tinted map, large and framed and 
glazed, to explore a fresh and more deliberate phase in this great 
American symphony, this symphony of growth. 
If possible, it is more impressive, even, than the crowded large- 
ness of New York, to trace the serene preparation Boston has made 
¥ through this commission to be widely and easily vast. New York’s 
Hi humanity has a curious air of being carried along upon a wave 
of irresistible prosperity, but Boston confesses design. I suppose 
no city in all the world (unless it be Washington) has ever pro- 
} duced so complete and ample a forecast of its own future as this 
i commission’s plan of Boston. An area with a radius of between 
fifteen and twenty miles from the State-house has been planned 
out and prepared for growth. Great reservations of woodland and 
hill have been made, the banks of nearly all the streams and rivers 
| and meres have been secured for publie park and garden, for boating 
and other water sports; big avenues of vigorous young trees a hun- 
dred and fifty yards or so wide, with driveways and ridingways 
and a central grassy band for electric tramways, have been pre- 

F pared, and, indeed, the fair and ample and shady new Boston, the 
Boston of 1950, grows visibly before one’s eyes. I found myself 
comparing the disciplined confidence of these proposals to the 
blind enlargement of London; London, that like a bowl of viscid 
human fluid boils sullenly over the rim of its encircling hills and 
slopes messily and uglily into the home counties. I could not but 
contrast their large intelligence with the confused hesitations and 
waste and muddle of our English Garden City... . 

. There were moments, indeed, when it seemed too good tv be 

' true, and Mr. Sylvester Baxter, who was with me, and whose faith 
has done so much to secure this mapping out of a city’s growth 
beyond all precedent, became the victim of my doubts. ‘* Will this 
enormous space of sunlit woodland and marsh and meadow really 
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av ow 
ulled at any time?” T urged. “ All cities do not grow. Citi: 
wave shrunken.” 

I recalled Bruges. I recalled the empty, goat-sustaining, flowe: 
rich meadows of Rome within the wall. What made him so sur 
of ‘this progressive magnificence of Boston's growth? My doubt 
fell on stony soil. My companions seemed to think these scepti 
cisms inopportune, a forced eccentricity, like doubting the coming oi 
to-morrow. Of course growth will go on. 

The subject was changed by the sight of the fine marble building: 
of the Harvard Medical School, a shining facade partially eclipsed 
by several dingy and unsightly wooden houses. 

“ Those shanties will go, of course,” says one of my companions 
“It’s proposed to take the avenue right across this space straight 
to the schools.” 

“* You'll have to fill the marsh, then, and buy the houses.” 

RPUNOS 6 oa 

I find myself comparing this huge growth process of America 
with the things in my own land. After all, this growth is no dis 
tinctive American thing; it is the same process anywhere—onl) 
in America there are no disguises, no complications. Come to 
think of it, Birmingham and Manchester are as new as Boston- 
newer; and London, south and east of the Thames, is, save for a 
little nucleus, more recent than Chicago—is in places, I am told, 
with its smoky disorder, its clattering ways, its brutality of in- 
dustrial conflict, very like Chicago. But nowhere now is growth 
still so certainly and confidently going on as here. Nowhere is it 
upon so great a scale as here, and with so confident an outlook 
towards the things to come. And nowhere is it passing more cer- 
tainly from the first phase of a moblike rush of individualistic 
undertakings into a planned and ordered progress. 


THE END OF NIAGARA 


Everywhere in the America I have seen the same note sounds, 
the note of a fatal gigantic economic development, of large pre- 
vision and enormous pressures. 

I heard it clear above the roar of Niagara—for, after all, I 
stopped off at Niagara. 

As a waterfall, Niagara’s claim to distinction is now mainly 
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quantitative ; its spec- a Ra A FA RES 8 ae rT. clatter and tumult of 
tacular effect, its { the early ame of 
magnificent and hum { machines is past and 


bling size and splen 
dor, were long since 
lestroyed beyond re 
covery by the hotels, 
the factories, the 
power- houses, the 
bridges and tramways 
ind) hoardings that 
‘rose about it. It 
must have been a fine 
thing to happen upon 
suddenly after a day 
of solitary travel; the 
Indians, they say, 
gave it worship; but 
it’s no great wonder 
to reach it by trolley- 
car through a street 
hack-infested and full 
of adventurous _ re- 
freshment - places and 
souvenir-shops and the 
touting guides. There 
were great quantities 
of young couples and 
other sightseers, with 
the usual = encum- 
brances of wrap and 
bag and umbrella, 
trailing out across the 
bridges and along the 
neat paths of the res- 
ervation parks, ask- 
ing the way to this 
point and that. Notice 
boards cut the eye, 
offering this and that 
for twenty-five and 
fifty cents, and it was 
proposed you should 
keep off the grass. 

After all, the gorge 
of Niagara is very 
like any good gorge in 
the Ardennes, except 
that it has more 
water; it’s about as 
wide and about as 
deep, and there is no 
effect at all that one 
has not seen a dozen 
times in other cas- 
cades. One gets all 
the water one wants 
at Tivoli; one has 
gone behind half a 
hundred —§ downpours 
just as impressive in 
Switzerland; a hun- 
dred tons of water is really just as stunning as ten million. A 
hundred tons of water stuns one altogether, and what more do 
you want? One recalls “ Orridos” and “ Schluchts” that are not 
only magnificent but lonely. 

No doubt the falls, seen from the Canadian side, have a peculiar 
long majesty of effect; but the finest thing in it all, to my mind, was 
not Niagara at all, but to look up-stream from Goat Island and 
see the sea-wide crest of the flashing sunlit rapids against the 
gray-blue sky. That was like a ‘limitless ocean pouring down a 
sloping world towards one, and I lingered, held by that, returning 
to it through an indolent afternoon. It gripped the imagination 
as nothing else there seemed to do. It was so broad an infinitude 
of splash and hurry. And, moreover, all the enterprising hotels 
and expectant trippers were out of sight. 

That was the best of the display. The real interest of Niagara 
for me was not in the waterfall, but in the human accumulations 
about it. They stood for the future, threats and promises, and the 
waterfall was just a vast reiteration of falling water. The note 
of growth in human accomplishment rose clear and triumphant 
above the elemental thunder. 

For the most part these accumulations of human effort about 
Niagara are extremely defiling and ugly. Nothing—not even the 
hotel signs and advertisement boards—could be more offensive to 
the eye and mind than the Schoellkopf Company’s untidy confu- 
sion of sheds and buildings on the American side, wastefully squirt- 
ing out long tail-race cascades behind the bridge, and nothing 
more disgusting than the sewer-pipes and gas-work ooze that the 
town of Niagara Falls contributes to the scenery. But, after all, 
these represent only the first slovenly onslaught of mankind’s ex- 
pansion, the pioneers’ camp of the human-growth process that 
already changes its quality and manner. There are finer things 
than these outrages to be found. 

The dynamos and turbines of the Niagara Falls Power Company, 
for example, impressed me far more profoundly than the Cave of 
the Winds; are, indeed, to my mind, greater and more beautiful 
than that accidental eddying of air beside a downpour. They are 
will made visible, thought translated into easy and commanding 
things. They are clean, noiseless, and starkly powerful. All the 
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gone here there i 
amoke m com 
no «dirt at al i 
vheel-pit int 

one descends hia 
ilmoast cloistered 
quiet about its ft! 
humming turbine 

LT boerne are iltoget her 
noble masses of 
machinery, huge black 
slumbering monsters 
great sleeping tops 
that engender irre 
sistible forces in theit 
sleep 1 hey sprang, 
armed like Minerva, 
from serene and specu- 
lative, foreseeing and 
endeavoring brains. 
First was the word 
and then these powers. 
A man goes to and fro 
quietly in the long 
clean hall of the dyna- 
mos. There is no 
clangor,, no racket. 
Yet the outer rim of 
the big generators is 
spinning at the pace 
of a hundred thousand 
miles an hour; the 
dazzling clean switch- 
board, with its little 
handles and levers, is 
the seat of empire over 
more power than the 
strength of a million 
disciplined, unques- 
tioning men. All 
these great things are 
as silent, as wonder- 
fully made, as_ the 
heart in a_ living 
body, and _ stouter 
and stronger than 
Chet... « 

When I _ thought 
that these two huge 
wheel-pits of this 
company are them- 
selves but a little 
Drawn by E.V.Nadherny intimation of what 
can be done in this 


As a Waterfall, Niagara’s Claim to Distinction is now mainly Quantitative way, what will be 
“ Quantities of young couples and other sightseers, with the usual encumbrances 
of wrap and bag and umbrella, trailing out across the bridges” 


done in this way, my 
imagination towered 
above me. I fell into 
a day-dream of the 
coming power of men, and how that power may be used by 
them. ... 

For surely the greatness of life is still to come; it is not in 
such-accidents as mountains or the sea. I have seen the splendor 
of the mountains, sunrise and sunset among them, and the waste 
immensity of sky and sea. I am not blind because I can see 
beyond these glories. To me no other thing is credible than that 
all the natural beauty in the world is only so much material for 
the imagination and the mind, so many hints and suggestions for 
art and creation. Whatever is, is but the lure and symbol towards 
what can be willed and done. Man lives to make—in the end he 
must make, for there will be nothing left for him to do. 

And the world he will make—after a thousand years or so! 

I, at least, can forgive the loss of all the accidental, unmeaning 
beauty that is going for the sake of the beauty of fine order and 
intention that will come. I believe—passionately, as a doubting 
lover believes in his mistress—in the future of mankind. And so 
to me it seems altogether well that all the froth and hurry of 
Niagara at last, all of it, dying into hungry canals of intake, 
should rise again in light and power, in ordered and equipped and 
proved and beautiful humanity, in cities and palaces and the 
emancipated souls and hearts of men... . 

I turned back to look at the power-house as I walked towards 
the falls, and halted and stared. Its architecture brought me out 
of my day-dream to the quality of contemporary things again. 
You know, it is such an inconceivably dull piece of building—a 
box of bricks exterior for these engineering splendors—a shock, a 
scandal like a bowler-hat on the king of kings. What an archi- 
tect! I’d almost as soon have had one of the Schoellkopf sheds. 

For a time my prophetic mood was altogether damped. 

A community that can produce such things as those turbines 
and dynamos, and then cover them over with this dull exterior, is 
capable, one feels, of any feat of bathos. One feels that all the 
power that throbs in the copper cables below may end at last in 
turning great wheels for excursionists, stamping out aluminum 
fancy-ware, and the illumination of night advertisements for drug- 
shops and music-halls. I had an afternoon of busy doubts... . 

There is much discussion about the question of Niagara - at 









present. It may be some queer compromise, based on the pretence 
that a voluminous waterfall is necessarily a thing of incredible 
beauty, and a human use is necessarily a degrading use, will 
“save” Niagara and the hack-drivers and the souvenir-shops for 
series of years yet, “a magnificent monument to the pride of the 
United States in a glory of nature,” as one journalistic savior 
puts it. It is, as public opinion stands, a quite conceivable thing. 
This electric development may be stopped after all, and the huge 
fall of water remain surrounded by gravel paths and parapets 
and geranium-beds, a staring-point for dull wonder, a crown for 
days’ excursion, a thunderous impressive accessory to the vulgar 
love-making that fills the surrounding hotels, a Titanic imbecility 
of wasted gifts. But I don’t think so. I think somebody will 
pay something, and the journalistic zeal for scenery abate. I think 
the huge social and industrial process of America will win in this 
ecnflict, and at last swallow up Niagara altogether. 

It will receive that, as it has received so much, to return us— 
what? 

THE TAIL OF CHICAGO 


In smoky, vast, undisciplined Chicago growth forced itself upon 
me again as the dominant American fact, but this time a dark 
disorder of growth. I went about Chicago seeing many things of 
which I may say something later. I visited the top of the Masonic 
Building and viewed a wilderness of sky-serapers; I acquired a 
felt of memories of swing-bridges and viaducts and interlacing 
railways and jostling crowds and extraordinarily dirty streets; I 
learnt something of the mystery of the “ floating foundations” 
upon which so much 
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taken; long trains of doomed cattle passed northward; solitary 
engines went by—every engine tolling a melancholy bell; open 
trucks crowded with workmen went cityward. By the side of 
the track, and on the level crossings, walked great numbers of 
people. So it goes on mile after mile—Chicago. The sun was now 
bright, now pallid through some streaming curtain of smoke; the 
spring afternoon was lit here and again by the gallant struggle of 
some stunted tree with a rare and startling note of new green. . . 
It was like a prolonged, enlarged mingling of the South Side of 


-London with all that is bleak and ugly in the Black Country. 


It is the most perfect presentation of nineteenth-century individ- 
ualism I have ever seen—in its vast, its magnificent squalor; it 
is pure nineteenth century; it had no past at all before that; in 
1800 it was empty prairie, and one marvels for its future. It is 
indeed a nineteenth-century nightmare that culminates beyond 
South Chicago in the monstrous fungoid shapes, the endless smok- 
ing chimneys, the squat retorts, the black smoke pall of the Stand- 
ard Oil Company. For a time the sun is veiled altogether by that. 

And then suddenly Chicago is a dark smear under the sky, and 
we are in the large emptiness of America, the other America— 
America in between. 


INTIMATIONS OF ORDER 


“ Undisciplined ’—that is the word for Chicago. It is the word 
for all the progress of the Victorian time, a scrambling, ill-man- 
nered, undignified, unintelligent development of material resources. 
Packingtown, for example, is a place that feeds the world with 
meat, that concentrates the produce of a splendid countryside at 
a position of imperial 





advantage, and _ its 





of Chicago rests. But 
I got my best vision 
of Chicago as [I left it. 

I sat in the open 
observation-car at the 
end of the Pennsyl- 
vania limited express 
and watched the long 
defile of industrialism 
from the Union Sta- 
tion in the heart of 
things to out beyond 
South Chicago, a 
dozen miles away. I 
had not gone to the 
bloody spectacle of 
the stock-yards that 
“feed the world,” be- 
eause, to be frank, I 
have an immense re- 
pugnance to the kill- 
ing of fixed and help- 
less animals; I saw 
nothing of those ill- 
managed, ill-inspected 
establishments, though 
I smelt the unwhole- 
some reek from them 
ever and again; and so 
it was here I saw for 
the first time the enor- 
mous expanse and in- 
tricacy of railroads 
that net this great 
industrial desolation, 
and something of the 
going and coming of 
the myriads of poly- 
glot workers. Chicago 
burns __ bituminous 
coal; it has a_ reek 
that outdoes London, 
and right and left of 
the line rise vast 
chimneys, huge black- 
ened grain - elevators, 
flame - crowned fur- 
naces, and = gauntly 
ugly and filthy factory 
buildings, monstrous 
mounds of _ refuse, 
desolate, empty lots 
littered with rusty 
cans, old iron, and in- 
describable — rubbish. 
Interspersed with 
these are groups of 
dirty, disreputable, in- 
sanitary - looking 
wooden houses. 

We swept along the 
many - railed track, 
and the straws and 
scraps of paper danced 
in onr eddy as we 
passed. We overtook 








owners have no more 
sense, no better moral 
quality, than to make 
it stink in the nostrils 
of any cne who comes 
within two miles of 
it; to make it a centre 
of distribution for 
disease and decay, an 
aroma of_ shabby 
evasions and_ extra 
profits; a scene of 
brutal economic con- 
flict and squalid filthi- 
ness, offensive to every 
sense. (I wish I 
could catch the soul 
of Herbert Spencer 
and tether it in Chi- 
cago for a while to 
gather fresh evidence 
upon the superiority 
of unfettered  indi- 
vidualistic enterprises 
to things managed by 
the state.) 

Want of discipline! 
Chicago is one hoarse 
cry for discipline! 
The reek and scandal 
of the stock-yards are 
really only a gigantic 
form of that same 
quality in American 
life that, in a minor 
aspect, makes the side- 
walk filthy. The key 
to the peculiar nasty 
ugliness of those 
Schoellkopf works 
that defile the Niaga- 
ra gorge is the same 
quality. The detest- 
ableness of the ele- 
vated railroads of 
Chicago and _ Boston 
and New York has 
this in common. All 
that is ugly in Amer- 
ica, in Laneashire, in 
South and East Lon- 
don, in the Pas de 
Calais, is due to this, 
to the shoving unin- 
telligent proceedings 
of underbred and 
morally obtuse men. 
Each man is for him- 
self, each enterprise: 
there is no order, no 
provision, no common 
and universal plan. 
Modern economic or- 
ganization is still as 
yet only thinking of 














emerging from __ its 





Jocal trains and they 
receded slowly in the 
great perspective: 
huge freight - trains 
met us or were over- epoch 


The Dirt, the Congestion, the moral Disorder of Chicago’s State Street 
“Even amidst the sombre uncleanliness of Chicago one sees the light of a new prise and insanitary 
the giant growths of a more orderly and more beautiful age” 
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of prospector’s camp. 
That is the key to it 
all. 

But it does emerge. 

Men are makers— 
American men, [I 
think, more than most 
men—and amidst 
even the catastrophic 
jungle of Chicago one 
finds the same crea- 
tive forces at work 
that are struggling 
to replan a_ greater 
Boston, and that turn- 
ed a waste of dumps 
and swamps and cab- 
bage-gardens into Cen- 
tral Park, New York. 
Chicago also has its 
parks commission 
and its green avenues, 
its bright  flower- 
gardens, its lakes and 
playing - fields. Its 
Midway Plaisance is 
in amazing contrast 
with the dirt, the con- 
gestion, the moral dis- 
order of its State 
Street; its field- 
houses do visible bat- 
tle with slums and 
the frantic meanness 
of commercial folly. 

Field-houses are pe- 
culiar to Chicago, and 
Chicago has every 
reason to be proud of 
them. I visited one 
that is positively 
within smell of the 
stock-yards and 
wedged into a district 
of gaunt and dirty 
slums. It stands in 
the midst of a little 
park, and close by it 
are three  playing- 
grounds, with swings 
and parallel-bars and 
all manner of athletic 
appliances, one for 
little children, one for 
girls and women, and 








coal-mine or metal, 
big undisciplined 
rivers that spread 


into swamp and lake, 
new forest growths, 
very bright and green 


now, foaming up 
above blackened 
stumps. There were 
many cypress - trees 


and trees with white 
blossom and the 
Judas-tree, very abun- 
dant among the 
spring-time green. I 
got still more clearly 
the enormous scale of 
this American destiny 
I seek to discuss 
through all that long 
and interesting day 
of transit. I meas- 
ured, as it seemed to 
me for the first time, 
the real seale of the 
growth process that 
has put a four-track 
road nine hundred 
miles across this ex- 
uberant land and 
scarred every avail- 
able hill with furnace 
and mine. 

Bigness—that’s the 
word! The very 
fields and farm 
buildings seem to me 
to have four times the 
size of our English 
farms. 


Some casual sug- 
gestion of the way- 


side, I forget now 
what, set me_ think- 
ing of the former 
days, so recent that 
they are yet within 
the lifetime of living 
men, when this was 
frontier land, when 
even the Middle West 
remained to be won. 
I thought of the slow, 
diffusing population 


a of the forties, the 





one for boys and 
youths. In the chil- 
dren’s place is a pad- 
dling-pond of clear, 
clean, running water 
and a shaded area of 
frequently changed 
sand, and in the park was a broad asphalted arena that can be 
flooded for skating in winter. All this is free to all comers, and 
free, too, is the field-house itself. This is a large, cool, Italianate 
place, with two or three reading-rooms—one specially arranged 
for children—a big discussion-hall, a big and well-equipped gym- 
nasium, and big free baths for men and for women. There is also 
a clean, bright refreshment-place where wholesome food is sold 
just above cost price. It was early on Friday afternoon when I 
saw it all, but the place was busy with children, reading, bathing, 
playing in a hundred different ways. 

And this field-house is not an isolated philanthropic enterprise. 
It is just one of a number that are dotted about Chicago, mitiga- 
ting and civilizing its squalor. It was not distilled by begging and 
charity from the stench of the stock-yards or the reek of Standard 
Oil. It is part of the normal work of a special taxing body created 
by the Legislature of the State of Illinois. It is just one of 
the fruits upon one of the growths that spring from such persistent 
creative efforts as that of the Chicago City Club. It is socialism 
—even as its enemies declare. . . . 

Even amidst the sombre uncleanliness of Chicago one sees the 
light of a new epoch, the coming of new conceptions, of foresight, 
of large collective plans and discipline to achieve them, the fresh 
green leaves, among all the festering manure, of the giant growths 
of a more orderly and more beautiful age. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA LIMITED 


These growing towns, these giant towns that grow up and out, 
that grow orderly and splendid out of their first chaotic begin- 
nings, are only little patches upon a vast expanse, upon what is 
still of all habitable countries the emptiest country in the world. 
My long express journey from Chicago to Washington lasted a day 
ind a night and more; I could get sooner from my home in Kent 
io Italy, and yet that was still well under a third of the way 
xcross the continent. I spent most of my daylight time in the 
ine and graceful open loggia at the end of the observation-car or 
in looking out of the windows, looking at hills and: valleys, town- 
ships and quiet places, sudden busy industrial outbreaks about 





My fong Journey from Chicago to Washington lasted a Day and a Night and more and 
“I descended a step, craned over my fellow passenyer, and saw a little group 
standing curiously about the derelict thing that hdd been a living man three 
minutes before....The train bristled with a bunch of curiosity at every car end” and 


_»hgld out for centuries before they gave their treasure. 
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men armed with axe 


rifle, knife and 
revolver, the fear of 
the Indians, the weak 
casual incidence 

of law. Then the 
highroad was but a prairie track, and all these hills and 
hidden minerals unconquered fastnesses that might, it seemed, 
How 
quickly things had come! “Progress, progress,” murmured 
the wheels, and I began to make this steady, swift, and 
shiningly equipped train a figure, just as I had made the Car- 
mania a figure of that big onward sweep that is moving us all 
together. It was not a noisy train, after the English fashion, nor 
did the cars sway and jump after the habit of our lighter coaches. 
but the air was full of deep, triumphant rhythms. “ It goes on,” 
I said, “ invincibly,” and even as the thought was in my head the 
brakes set up a droning, a vibration ran through the train, and 
we slowed and stopped. A minute passed, and then we rumbled 
softly back to a littie trestle-bridge and stood there. 

I got up, looked from the window, and then went-to the plat- 
form at the end of the train. I found two men, a passenger and a 
colored parlor-car attendant. The former was on the bottom step 
of the car, the latter was supplying him with information. 

“ His head’s still in the water,” he remarked. 

* Whose head?” said f. 

“A man we’ve killed,” said he. 
bridge.” 

I descended a step, craned over my fellow passenger, and saw a 
little group standing curiously about the derelict thing that had 
been a living man three minutes before. It was now a crunipled, 
dark-stained blue blouse, a limply broken arm with hand askew, 
trousered legs that sprawied quaintly, and a pair of heavy boots, ly- 
ing in the sunlit fresh grass by the water below the trestle-bridge. 

A man on the line gave inadequate explanations. “ He’d have 
been all right if.he hadn’t come over this side,” he said. 

“Who was he?” said I. 

“ One of these Eyetalians on the line,” he said, and turned away. 

The train bristled now with a bunch of curiosity at every car end, 
and even windows opened. 

Presently it was intimated to us by a whistle and the hasty re- 
turn of men to the cars that the incident had closed. We began to 
move forward again, crept up to speed. 

(Continued on .page 1039.) 


* We caught him in the trestle- 













































The Arrival of the Royal Family, with the British Ambassador, at Trondhjem—in the Stern of the Boat are Queen Maud 
(with the Parasol); King Haakon is at “er left; and between them is the little Crown-Prince Olaf 





























King Haakon and: Queen Maud mounting the Steps of the Reception Pavilion at Trondhjem 
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NOTABLE BALLOON VOYAGE 
FORTY-SEVEN YEARS AGO 


By EDWARD HUNGERFORD 


Illustrated from wood-cuts which appeared in a pamphlet, published in 1872, entitled, 
‘*Mr. Haddock’s Narrative of his Hazardous and Exciting Voyage in the Balloon ‘Atlantic’ 
with Professor Jno. LaMountain,’’ and written about 





thirteen years after the voyage 











UST at this time, when the navigation of the air has come 

so prominently to the fore, and ballooning as a popular and 

exclusive fad holds some attention, there are those folk 

whose memories go winging back forty-seven years to the 

triumphs of the balloon “ Atlantic.” There are still many 
men who distinctly remember. the furor she caused. They have 
ot forgotten her two great air voyages, one from St. Louis, 
Missouri, to Henderson Harbor, New York; the~ other --from 
Watertown, New York, to the great Canadian wilderness of the 
Iludson Bay country.. When those two flights are recalled, the 
most recent of the present-day affairs pales in comparison. 

The “ Atlantic ” set sail on the first of these famous trips from 
Washington Square, St. Louis, on the evening of July 1, 1859. 
In the great basket that dangled from. her rigging were “ Pro- 
fessor ” John LaMountain, of Troy, New York, who owned and 
controlled the craft, “ Professor ” John Wise, of Lancaster, Penn- 
sylvania, a notable aeronaut, William Hyde, and O. A. Geager, 
both of Bennington, Vermont. These four found themselves before 
the ascension much in the public eye.. They expressed their hopes 
of crossing the country to New York, and LaMountain had 
planned and constructed the “Atlantic” with that end in view. 
When -their balloon was brought to St. Louis to be prepared: for 
the undertaking there was much interest shown by the citizens 
of that river town. It did not diminish before the “ Atlantic,” 
at just 7.20 o’clock in the evening of the appointed day, swung 
up from between them and headed for the clouds. Then there 
were cheers from some of those men who huddled in the square, 
while many others remained silent, certain, in their own minds, 
that they were witnessing four of their fellows start toward a 
quick and certain death. 

The “ Atlantie” rose into a southwestern current of air, and 
within an hour St. Louis, with the broad and twisting Mississippi 
beside it, faded from sight and the short summer night began. 
The wind must have held true, for at four o’clock in the morning 
LaMountain fancied that he espied beneath him the faint and 
yellow light of-an Indiana town. Soon after that he awakened 
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his companions, and, pointing far over the basket-edge, told them 
they were passing over the surface of a large body of water. 

* You can see the stars below you now,” he explained. 

And. the balloon continued to sail thus between the stars until 
day broke clearly, and the aeronauts could perceive that they 
were being whirled eastward at a terrific rate. Within two hours 
they had swept over Toledo and were above the surface of Lake 
Erié. As the “ Atlantic”. passed Sandusky a small steamboat, 
that had received a telegraphed warning, put out from shore, 
and‘its pilot, greeting the air-voyagers, told of the intense excite- 
ment their trip was creating throughout the country. The entire 
Northeast was watching the skies for a sight of the wonderful 
* Atlantic.” 

The balloon passed rapidly down the lake, keeping well out 

from shore and majestically receiving salutes from each passing 
craft. Its crew was thrilled with excitement. Each of the men 
realized that he was part and parcel of an epoch-making journey. 
By noon fit had dipped into Canada, near the mouth of the 
Welland Canal, had crossed the Niagara River, within full sight 
of the great fatls, putting Buffalo upon the right and Lockport 
upon the left of its course. 
«It was then decided that the balloon had+travelled too far north 
to reach New York city. The gas was beginning to fail, and it 
was thought advisable te make a landing near Rochester, leaving 
Hyde and Geager there with a small boat that had been carried 
as a part of the accoutrement, while LaMountain and Wise would 
try to reach Portland or Boston. 

With this plan in mind, LaMountain lowered the “ Atlantic” 
carefully, and began to scan the course of the Erie Canal for a 
convenient landing-place. They dropped from their high course 
within a thousand feet of the earth again, only to discover that 
was springing up along the surface of the ground. 
they knew that certain destruction awaited them if they 
yto make a landing there. The “ Atlantic” was making 
dips downward. She neared the tree-tops, until Wise, who 
was in charge of the gas valve, shouted: 











An Incident of the Balloon “ Atlantic’s” historic Voyage—the Balloon settling down into a small Lake 








“For God's sake, heave over anything that you can lay your 
hands on, LaMountain!” 


LaMountain prepared to cut loose the heavy boat, yet hesitated, 


for the balloon was swinging north again and out toward Lake 
Ontario. He dropped a final 150 pounds of ballast. The “ Atlan- 
tic” shot up even in the face of the terrific wind, and her crew 
hoped to make the Canada shore. 

In this extremity everything went by the board. First went 
the carpetbags and personal belongings of the voyagers, and finally 
their valuable and heavy scientific instruments were sacrificed 
to the waters. The “ Atlantic” would rise only to sink down upon 
the rough surface of Ontario. The balloon swooped upon the 
turbulent water, and finally its boat crashed against the waves, 
breaking it into firewood. 

“Be easy, gentlemen,” said LaMountain, calmly, “I will have 
her afloat in another moment.” 

He succeeded in cutting the boat away, and the “ Atlantic” 
swung into the air again. The wind continued to sweep the 
balloon along at a fearful rate, the half-distended gasbag serving 
as an enormous sail which carried it forward at the rate of seventy 
miles an hour. 

It kept above the water, however, and the-four men knew that 
they stood a good chance of being blown upon the east shore of 
Lake Ontario. Fifteen miles off shore was a small steamboat, 
evidently bound from Oswego to Kingston. When its captain saw 
the-peril of the aeronauts he put about and followed in the wake 
of the “ Atlantic.” 

But he was soon left far behind, and the big balloon swept 
upon the shore and. over the treetops of the forest, while jher 
dangling anchor-hook tossed against its highest branches. - When 
the hook finally caught in a treetop the “ Atlantic’s ” 
such that the inch-and-a-quarter iron instantly snapped. The 
balloon,- thus freed, continued inland. for another mile, crashing 
and -breaking down trees until finally its basket caught in-the 
crotched limbs of a tall elm. The men had saved themselves ‘by 
climbing high-into the rigging of the craft. j 

The tree held’ the air-ship captive for nearly a minute; then it 
too gave way under the strain, and high into the air went balloon, 
basket, and the greater part of the tree. This last load was too 
much for the “ Atlantic,” and hardly had she risen before she 
settled down into the branches of another tree, her attachment% 
inextricably tangled, but herself as little injured as her crew. 

The balloon was soon after cut down from the tree and earried 
to Watertown. the nearest large town, where it was’ exhib?ted in 
the public square there to great throngs of admiring countey-folk. 
It had attained its first great reputation, for of it could now be said 
that it had beaten all aerial records for time and speed. Indeed, 
no such balloon voyage has been made since that time. 

Despite the fame that came to them from having made an almost 
unreachable record, Hyde and Geager had had enough of balloon- 
ing, and returned to their home. “ Professor” Wise was called 
back to Lancaster, but the intrepid LaMountain found a new 
companion in aeronautics in John A. Haddock, a country editor, 
then engaged in printing the Watertown Reformer. Haddock was 
a daring sort of fellow, and had already returned from a trip 
into the almost impenetrable Labrador region. He assisted La- 
Mountain in repairing the “ Atlantic,” and she was soon as good 
as new, although it was deemed best to reduce her size one-third. 

The two men said that they would sail from Watertown to 
Europe. A national excitement over ballooning became at fever- 
height again when it was known that the great “ Atlantic,” with 
such a tremendous record already won, would so soon set to beat 
her own record. Another great throng gathered in the. public 
square at Watertown, and at just twenty-seven minutes before 
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The Balloon passing over a dense Wilderness in its 300-mile 
flight 
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From the Watertown (N. Y.) Reformer, Extra, of October 5, 1859. 


MR. HADDOCK’S ACCOUNT. 
300 MILES IN FOUR HOURS! 


They Land in the Great Canada Wilderness. 
ATLANTIC ABANDONED. 
POUB DAYS WITHOUT FOOD! 


PROVIDENTIAL DELIVERANCE. 














NEARLY every one in this locality [WaTERTOWN, N. Y.] is aware. that the second 
ascension of the Balloon Atlantic was advertised for the 20th of September. The storm 
of that and the following day obliged the postponement of the Ascension until the 22d 
(Thursday). Every arrangement had been made for a successful inflation, and at 27 
minutes befure 6 p. m., the glad words “all aboard” were heard from LaM- 
that distinguished seronaut and myself stepped into *>- 

* snds we shook—many a fervent ““~ 


A Facsimile Reproduction of Mr. Haddock’s Account of the 
“ Atlantic’s”’ voyage, which appeared in the Watertown (N. 
Y.) “ Reformer” of October. 5, 1859 


six. P.M. on September 20, 1859, saw the “ Atlantic” again swoop 
upward toward heaven. Of the ascension, Haddock afterwards 
wrote in his paper: 


“Many were the friendly hands we shook—many a fervent 
‘God bless you’ and ‘happy voyage’ were uttered—and: many 
handkerchiefs waved their mute adieus. ‘Let go, all,’ and away 
we soared, the horses on the square ‘reared and pitched’ a good 
deal at the novel sight, but in an instant all minor sounds of 
earth had ceased, and we were lifted into a silent sphere, whose 
shores were without an echo, their silence equalled only by that 
of the grave. Not the least feeling of trepidation was experienced ; 
an extraordinary elation took possession of my soul, and fear was 
as far removed as though I had been sitting in my room at home. 
. . . Two or three things struck me as peculiar in looking down 
from an altitude of half a mile: the small appearance of our 
‘village from a height and the beautiful mechanical look which 
the straight fences and oblong square fields of the farmers present. 
The buildings in the village do not, from such a height, appear to 
cover a tenth part of the ground. Our poor old court-house looked 
like a pepper-box standing on a ten-acre lot, and the tallest. church 
spire barely equalled in size a respectable May-pole.... As we 
‘rose into the light, fleecy clouds they looked between us and the 
earth like the patches of snow we see lying upon the landscape 
in springtime; but when we rose a little higher the clouds com- 
pletely shut out the earth, and the cold white masses below us had 
precisely the same look that a mountainous snow-covered country 
does as we look down upon it from a higher mountain.” 

Before nine o’clock the trip of the “ Atlantic” was over. The 
two men had caught sight of the St. Lawrence River to the south- 
west of them just before the short September day ended, and by 
that they knew that they were being carried far north into upper 
Canada. It became very cold, the mercury having dropped from 
eighty-four degrees, registered on the ground at Watertown, to 
twenty-two degrees as night came on. Once after dark they 
caught the scream of a locomotive whistle, and then, as they de- 
scended, they heard the continuous baying of a farmer’s dogs, as 
if they were conscious of something unusual and monstrous in 
the clouded sky. When, twenty minutes later, they made their 
final descent and lashed the balloon to a treetop until the morn- 
ing’s light should come to aid them, there were no barking dogs, 
and the aeronauts’ correct inttition told them that they were in a 
forest. In a space of a little over three hours -their balloon had 
covered more than 400 miles. The south wind had swept them 
far into the great Canadian forests, more than 150 miles north 
of Ottawa, an even wilder country then than to-day. 

Haddock and LaMountain found themselves lost in that wilder- 
ness. The balloon was abandoned in the forest. and for four 
days they stumbled aimlessly through the brush. Then good 
fortune brought them into the path of a party of lumbermen 
bound for Ottawa, and after what seemed an interminable time of 
another seven days they reached Ottawa and the telegraph wires 
to the outer world. By this time their ascension had been a nine- 
days’ wonder, and their obituaries already published across the 
country. When it was known that the aeronauts were alive and 
safe there was great rejoicing. In Watertown the old cannon 
was brought out into the public square and belched forth a noisy 
welcome to the travellers. 

The Civil War, just then beginning, put a stop to further 
ballooning at that time. LaMountain entered the Union army, 
and dying on a Southern battle-field, left unsought in the great 
Hudson Bay wilderness the remains of his beloved “ Atlantic,” the 
greatest air-ship ever known. 














SECRETARY-OF-STATE ROOT STARTS ON HIS SOUTH-AMERICAN MISSION 


Lieut. Palmer, Naval Aide to Sec. Root Edward Root Commander Winslow, of the U.S.S. “ Charleston" 





‘ Mrs. Root Secretary Root Miss Root 


On July 4 Secretary-of-State Elihu Root, accompanied by his family, sdiled for South America on the cruiser “ Charleston” to 
accomplish the important diplomatic mission which he has undertaken as a representative of the United States government, 
Secretary Root will visit the capital of all the important South-American republics, and will attend the Pan-American Con- 
gress at Rio Janeiro, on July 21. He will be gone until October # 


“LEST WE FORGE” 











This, the largest of the cannon captured by the Japanese at Port Arthur, has just been set up in the grounds of the Mikado’s 
Palace in Tokyo. During the war it guarded the entrance io the mouth of the harbor, and was used with especial effectiveness 
in repelling the blockading expeditions of the Japanese 
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The shattered engine of the express lying against the engine of the milk train into which it dashed. In the foreground are the 
arch girders of Salisbury Bridge which hurled the train aside 





The scene of the disaster. To the right is part of the demolished Salisbury Station, and just in front of it are the remains 
of the second passenger coach. Steam derricks are at work removing the wreckage 


THE WRECK OF THE ENGLISH BOAT EXPRESS FROM PLYMOUTH IN 
WHICH TWENTY-THREE AMERICANS WERE KILLED WHEN 
THE TRAIN LEAPED FROM THE TRACK — 


Photographs from Brown Brothers 
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The battered and twisted front of the express engine with the roof ‘ef the third passenger coach upon it. In this tangle of 
wreckage is another engine which the express struck in rebounding from the bridge girders 











The first passenger-coach in which eight persons were killed. The body of one passenger was hurled twenty-five feet from the 
: car into Salisbury’s main street 
SCENES AT SALISBURY, ENGLAND, WHERE THE PASSENGERS OF THE 
STEAMSHIP “NEW YORK,” ON THEIR WAY BY TRAIN TO 
LONDON, MET DISASTER 


Photographs from Brown Brothers 
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DOES CAPITAL PUNISHMENT TEND 
TO DIMINISH CAPITAL CRIME? 


The Result of Inquiries addressed to the Attorney-Generals of .the 
Forty States of the American Union which inflict the Death Penalty 


By THOMAS SPEED MOSBY 


Pardon Attorney to the Governor of Missouri 








HE death penalty, as a feature of the penal ende, is un- 

dergoing a process of evolution which, judging from 

existing tendencies and those which have characterized 

the world’s jurisprudence during the past fifty years, 

must result in its complete extinction. It now exists in 
forty States of the American Union. 

In the investigation of this subject, the writer caused inquiries 
tc be addressed to the attorney-generals of these forty States, 
asking their opinion as to whether capital punishment tended to 
diminish capital crime. ; 

Eighteen’ of the forty declined to express an opinion. | Only six- 
teen of the attorney-generals of States which inflict the death 
penalty declared themselves as clearly of the opinion that capital 
punishment does tend to diminish capital crime. Two of the 
forty were positive in their conviction that the death penalty 
does not tend to diminish capital crimes, and stated their opinion 
that the death penalty should be abolished, while four of the forty 
gave qualified answers. 

In the five States of Kansas, Maine, Michigan, Rhode Island, 
and Wisconsin, where capital punishment does not exist, the 
attorney-generals have noted no increase in capital crime since the 
abolition of the death penalty, and generally express themselves 
as satisfied with the conditions existiny in their respective States. 
In Michigan, Wisconsin, and Rhode Island capital punishment 
was abolished over fifty years ago, and has not since been :c- 
enacted. Though nominally prescribed by law in Kansas, the 
death penalty can be executed in that State only upon the Goy- 
ernor’s warrant, and the Kansas Governors have persistently 
declined to issue a death warrant, the condemned persons, mean- 
while, remaining in prison. In five other States where the death 
penalty exists the trial juries have power to commute it to life 
imprisonment. 

The death penalty was abolished in Iowa several years ago, but 
was again enacted by the Legislature, as the attorney-general 
says, “ because of the increase of murders in the State.” It does 
not follow, of course, that these sequent murders were consequent 
upon the abolition of the death penalty. Singularly enough, the 
experience of Maine has been quite the reverse of this. The death 
penalty was abolished in Maine in 1876. In 1883 it was re- 
enacted for the crime of murder alone. In 1885, just two years 
later, the Governor of Maine, in his message, referring to the 
death penaity, remarked that there had been “ an unusual number 
of cold-blooded murders within the State during the two years last 
past,” and that the change in the law relating to murder had not 
afforded the protection anticipated. Two years later, in 1887, the 
death penalty was again abolished, and advices from Maine are 
te the effect that the sentiment of the people of that State is so 
strongly against capital punishment that-there is little likelihood 
that the death. penalty will ever be reestablished there. 

The general tendency of American legislation is now and for 
seme time past has been, unquestionably, against capital pun- 
ishment. 

In his address on the “ Characteristics of the Age,” pronounced 
by Judge Joseph Story at Cambridge, August 31, 1826, that great 
jurist said: 

“Harsh and vindictive punishments have been discountenanced 
or abolished. The sanguinary codes, over which humanity has 
wept and philosophy shuddered, have felt the potent energy of 
reform, and substituted for agonizing terror the gentle spirit of 
mercy. America has taken the lead in this glorious march of 
philanthropy. There are not in the code of the Union, and prob- 
ably not in that of any single State. more than ten crimes to 
which the sober judgment of legislation now affixes the punish- 
ment of death. England, indeed, counts in her bloody catalogue 
more than one hundred and sixty capital offences; but the dawn 
of a brighter day is opening upon her.” 

Since Judge Story spoke, the death penalty has been removed 
from at least one hundred and fifty-six offences in England, and 
there now remain, of all that “ bloody catalogue,” but four capital 
crimes. And with us the same humane tendency has prevailed. 
When Judge Story spoke the death penalty was the law and cus- 
tom of every American State. It now stands abolished in five of 
them, and instead of there being “not more than ten” capital 
offences in any of the States, there are not that many in a single 
one of them to-day. Of the forty States having capital punish- 
ment, nineteen have but one capital crime; nine States have two; 
three States have three; five have four; two have six: one has 


seven, and but one State has as many as eight capital crimes. 
The tendency is aptly illustrated by the case of Massachusetts, 
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which, as a colony, prescribed the death penalty for twelve differ- 
ent offences, while now she prescribes it for murder alone. 

In the number of offences for which the death penalty is pre- 
scribed, Virginia leads, with eight capital offences; Louisiana 
comes next, with seven, and Missouri and Delaware are third, with 
six each. Murder is punishable by death in forty States; rape in 
sixteen; treason in ten. 

It will doubtless be admitted that there is quite as much loyalty 
and just as little treason in the thirty-five States whose statutes 
do not punish treason with death as will be found in the ten 
States whose statutes impose the death penalty for this grave 
offence. By the laws of Delaware, Virginia, and Missouri, kid- 
napping is punishable by death. But in the other forty-two States 
the homes of the people are not less secure from this species 
of invasion. In Colorado murder is punishable by death—except- 
ing in cases where the crime is proven by circumstantial evidence 
alone. But within the past few years Colorado has suffered more 
from homicidal violence than has the adjoining State of Kansas, 
where murderers go to prison for life. Death is the penalty for 
murder in all Kentucky, yet in some sections murder of family 
foes is a matter of family pride. We read and hear much more 
of the crime of rape in those States where rape is punishable by 
death than we do in those States where it is not so punished. 
Illinois, with her large negro population, suffers no more from 
the crime of rape than does her neighbor, Missouri; and yet 
Missouri prescribes the death penalty for this crime, while Illinois 
does not. 

The attorney-general of a leading Southern State used the fol- 
lowing language in response to one of my inquiries: 

“Tn my opinion it [capital punishment] does tend to diminish 
capital offences, except the rape of white women by negroes.” 

If there is one crime which the South has punished with sever- 
ity it is this crime of rape. But even death, torture, and the 
siake have not removed it from the category of the principal 
crimes with which the South is afflicted. Although the South is 
doubtless in no mood to listen to.a proposal involving the aboli- 
tion of the death penalty for rape, yet her own history has un- 
doubtedly shown that, so far as affects the general public, the 
efficacy of criminal punishment lies not alone in its severity, and 
the only merit of this penalty is that which Mr. Bentham says 
naturally suggests itself to a primitive state of society—+. e., it 
extirpates the offender, and thus comports with the maxim of the 
ld frontiersman that “a good Indian is a dead Indian.” 

* All history seems to bear out Beccaria’s principle that the cer- 

(Nainty of punishment is of far more avail than its severity, in the 
matter of preventing crime. If mere severity could avail any- 
thing, England would be more Kiwless to-day than she was three 
hundred years ago. But it is known that at no time was thieving 
so general and at no time were the rights of property less secure 
than during the time when every petit larceny was punishable 
by death and thieves were hanged twenty at a time. Commercial 
paper is more secure in England to-day than it was when every 
forgery was punishable by death, notwithstanding the fact that 
when Parliament was considering the bill for the abolition of the 
death penalty for forgery the bankers of London protested against 
the bill upon the ground that its passage would destroy the value 
of commercial paper in Great Britain. Historians are advised 
that there was not as much crime in Rome under the Valerian 
and Porcian laws, when capital punishment was abolished, as 
there was under later times when every tyrant’s frown meant a 
subject’s death. Russia was more free from bloodshed during the 
days when Elizabeth caused the abolition of ,the death penalty 
than at the present day, when executions and assassinations are 
playing a retaliatory game. 

Just here it may be well to recall an utterance of Robespierre, 
which, in the light of history, seems to have been prophetic. On 
the 30th of May, 1791, in an oration of great power and beauty, 
he asked the Constituent Assembly to abolish capital punishment. 
Discussing legal executions, he said: “ They cause to germinate in 
the bosom of society ferocious prejudices which in their turn 
again produce others. Man is no longer for man an object so 
sacred as before. One has a lower idea of his dignity when pub- 
lic authority makes light of his life. The idea of the murder 
fills us with less horror when the law itself sets the example and 
provides the spectacle; the horror of the crime diminishes from 
the time the law no longer punishes it except by another crime.” 
In two years the Reign of Terror burst with all its fury and 
vindicated every word of Robespierre. 

Plato says (Gorgias, See, 525): “Every one who undergoes pun- 
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ishment, if that punishment be rightly inflicted, ought (1) either 
to be made better thereby and profit by it, or (2) serve as an 
example to the rest of mankind, that others, seeing the sufferings 
he endures, may be brought by fear to amendment of life.” _ This 
ix now the accepted doctrine. In the case of capital punishment, 


Plato’s first object of punishment is lost in death, irretrievably- 


and immediately. And the second object, the example, is of tran- 
sient duration. The dead are soon forgotten, whereas a living con- 
vict might serve as an example to a generation. 

ft would seem that those who lay such stress upon the s severity 
of punishment lose sight of the cosmic, social, and individual 
factors of crime, none of which the utmost rigor can remove. 
_The causes and cures of crime, whatever they may ultimately be, 
are far removed from anything within the power andsscope of the 
penal code. Students of criminology know that homicidal tend- 
encies are more pronounced in warm climates. Professor Enrico 
Ferri has demonstrated from French statistics that crimes against 
the person reach their maximum in the hot months, and their 
minimum in the cold months. H. M. Boies, in his Prisoners and 
Paupers, declares that ninety per cent. of criminals come from 
cities. Levasseur says that the urban population in France 
deubles in criminality the rural population. W. D. Morrison 
(Crime and its Causcs) says that London, with one-fifth the 
population of England and Wales, furnishes one-third of the 
indictable crimes. The individual factors of crime are so nu- 
merous and varied that they cannot be mentioned here. 

Society can have but two rational objects in capital punish- 
ment. One is to protect itself from the individual malefactor. 
This object can be conserved as well, and to greater profit, by life 
imprisonment. The sole remaining object is to deter others -by 
the example. This it has not done, and this is proven not only by 
the prevalence of capital crimes where capital punishment. pre- 
vails, but by the fact that where capital punishment does not 
exist the so-called capital crimes are no more frequent. These 
considerations, doubtless, have led to the total abolition of the 
death penalty in five of the American States, in seventeen of the 
twenty-two cantons of Switzerland, in Holland, Roumania, and 
Portugal, and practically in Belgium and Italy. It never existed 
in the states of the Church, no Pope ever having permitted capital 
punishment within his own territories. 

The right of the State to take the lifé of a citizen has always 
heen and doubtless must remain an academic question, although, 
conceding the soundness of the doctrine of “consent of the gov- 
erned” as the ultimate basis of governmental authority, it must 
be admitted that one cannot be morally held to a contract whereby 
he consents that another may take his life. In our civil juris- 
prudence no man can give another the right to do him bodily in- 
jury. Such contracts are always void as against public policy. 


But the case against capital punishment is made when it is 
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shown simply that it is unnecessary. It is coming to be under- 
stood that the majority of human beings do not refrain from the 
commission of capital crimes merely through fear of being hanged. 
Every person who commits a capital crime knows that, in States 
maintaining capital punishment, the death penalty is aflixed to 
that crime. From a personal study of more than two thousand 
cases I am convinced that most crimes are committed by persons 
who either (1) expect to escape all punishment, or (2) who, upon 
the spur of the moment, are regardless of all punishment, or (3) 
who are governed by cosmic, social, or individual factors which 
render the prospect of punishment inoperative as a deterrent agency 
at the time of the commission of the crime: 

If not necessary to kill the offender for the protection of society 
from the individual malefactor or to deter others from the com- 
mission of similar crime, then justification can be sought in the 
lex talionis alone; or, in other words, it must be justified purely 
us a matter of retaliation and vindictive’ punishment, according 
te the Mosaic principle of * an eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth,” 
ete. And, indeed, though defended by publicists on other grounds, 
the proletariat always justifies capital punishment for murder 
as purely a matter of retaliation, thinking it enttrely rational and 
just that the blood of the culprit be shed by way of atonement for 
the blood of his victim; for, as some of the ultra-pious declare, 
it is written that “ Whosoever sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall 
his blood be shed.” Yet the laws of modern eivilization (with 
this single exception) nowhere contemplate retaliation or re- 
venge. Such considerations are entirely foreign to every modern 
juristical concept. Although the idea of retaliation was common 
among certain of the ancients—notably the Hebrews—and among 
the barbaric peoples of Europe during the Middle Ages, it is no 
longer recognized in the civil establishments of the modern era. 
If a man burn the dwelling of another. we do not burn his dwell- 
ing in return. If he publish a libel, the law does not decree the 
publication of a libel against him. If he commit a felonious as- 
sault, the law does not authorize a similar assault against him on 
the part of the victim or the victim’s relatives, as was the case 
under the ancient laws of England. All these crude conceptions 
of justice have gone their way, with the thumb-screw and the 
rack, with trial by compurgation, combat, and ordeal. 

And the cruel and vengeful laws of capital punishment, “ those 
laws,” in the language of Victor Hugo—*‘ those laws that dip the 
finger in human blood to write the commandment ‘ Thou shalt 
not kill,’ those impious laws that make one lose one’s faith in 
humanity when they strike the culpable, and that cause one to 
doubt God when they smite the innocent ”’—those laws, too, are 
passing away before the enduring eloquence of men like Beccaria, 
Motesquieu, Turgot, Franklin, Guizot, Hugo, and John Bright. 
and the inexorable logic of an experience that is teaching the world 
the folly of shedding human blood. : 
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CHAPTER NII 


ARRY EDGHAM’S disease proved to be one of those con- 
cerning which no physician can accurately calculate the 
duration or termination. It had, as diseases often have, 
its periods of such utter quiescence, that it seemed as if 
it had entirely disappeared. He had observed a certain 

diet and taken remedies; then in the summer he took, for the dirst 
time in years, an entire vacation of three weeks, and that had its 
effect. for the better. 

Maria began to be quite easy with regard to her father’s health. 
It seemed to her that, since he looked so well, he must be wells 
last winter at the Elliot Academy was entirely free. frgga. 
worriment. Then, too, Wollaston Lee had .graduated and b 
his college course, and she no longer had him constantly be 
her eyes, bringing to memory that _bewildering,. almost maddening 
experience of theirs that night in New York. She took great pride 
in her progress in her studies. She was to graduate first of her 
class. She did not even have to work very hard to accomplish ¥t5 
Maria had a mind of marvellous quickness of grasp. Hapiy wae 
very proud of her. The evening. before her graduation, Ida h 
gone to New York to the theatre, and Evelyn was in bed, and 
Maria dressed herself in her graduation gown, which was charm- 
ing, and came down to show herself to her father. He would not 
be able to be present at the graduation on account of an unusual 
press of business. Maria came so lightly that she almost seemed 
to float into the room, with her fine white draperies trailing behind 
her and her knots of white ribbon fluttering, and stood before her 
father. 

“* Father,” 
morrow. Isn't this dress pretty? 

“ Lovely.” said Harry. “ It is very becoming, too,” he added. 






said she, “I want you to see the way I'll look to- 


iler eyes shone with a peculiar brilliancy, her red lips trembled 
into a smile, her hair in a fluff above her high forehead caught the 
light. Maria laughed gayly.- “Take care, father, or you will 
make me vain,” she said. 

“You have some reason to be,” Harry said, honestly. '* You are 
going -to graduate first in your class, and—well, you are pretty, 
dear—at least you are to father, and I guess to other folks.” 

Maria blushed. “Only to father because he is partial,’ she 
said. Then she went up to him and rubbed her blooming cheek 
against his. * Do you know what makes me happier than anything 
else,” she said, “ happier than graduating first, happier than my 
pretty dress, happict than anything?” 

**No. What, dear?” 

“ Feeling that you are well again.” 

There was an almost imperceptible pause before Harry replied. 
Then he said, in his pleasant voice which had never grown old, 
* Yes, dear: I am better, dear, I think.” 

“ Think!” Maria said, gayly. “‘ Why, you are well, father! 
you know you are well?” 

“Yes, I think I am better, dear.” 

* Better! You are well. Nobody can look as young and hand- 
some as you do and be ill, possibly.” 

Harry laughed a little faintly. ‘‘ Well, I dare say you are right, 
dear,” he said. 

“Right? Of course IT am right!” said Maria. 
off to change her gown. 

After she had gone, Harry rose from the chair; he had been 
sitting beside the centre-table with the evening paper. He walked 
over to the window and looked out at the night. It was bright 
moonlight. The trees were in full leaf, and the shadows were of 
such loveliness that they fairly seemed celestial. Harry gazed out 
at the night scene, at the moon riding through the unbelievable and 
unfathomable blue of the sky, like a crystal ball, with a slight 
following of golden clouds; he gazed at the fairy shadows which 
transformed the familiar village street into something beyond 
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Then she danced 
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earth, and he sighed. The conviction of his approaching dissolu- 
tion had never been so strong as at that moment. He seemed 
fairly to see his own mortality, that gate of death which lay wide 
open for him. Yet all at once a sense of peace and trust almost 
ineffable came over him. Death seemed merely the going out into 
the true open, the essence of the moonlight and the beauty. It 
seemed the tasting and absorbing the food for his own spiritual 
hunger, which had been upon him from birth, that which had al- 
Ways been just out of his reach. When Maria returned in her 
pink gingham school gown she found her father seated beside the 
table as he had been when she left. He looked up at her with a 
bright smile which somehow chilled her, although she tried to 
drive the conyiction of the chill from her mind. She got a new 
book from the case and proposed reading aloud to him. 

“ Hadn’t you better go to bed, dear?” said Harry. 
have a hard day to-morrow.” 

“No; I am going to sit up with you till She comes home,” said 
/Maria, “and we might as well amuse ourselves.” She began to 
read, #nd Harry listened happily. But Maria, whenever she 
glanced over her book at her father’s happy face, felt the same 
undefinable chill. ; 

However, when Ida came home and they had a little supper 
of sardines and crackers, she did not think any more of it. She 
went’ to bed with her head full of the morrow and her new gown 
and the glories awaiting her. 

The next day was, as she had anticipated, one of happy triumph 
for her. She stood on the stage in her lovely dress and read her 
valedictory, which, although trite enough, was in reality rather 
better in style than most valedictories. She received a number of 
presents, a tiny gold watch from her father among them, and a 
ring with a turquoise stone from Ida, and flowers. The day after 

graduation Maria had her photegraph taken with all her 
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Indeed, Maria really looked pretty in this charming costume. &*°?fofat offerings around her, with a basket of roses on her arm, and 


great bouquets in her lap and on a little photographic table be- 
side her. The basket of roses was an anonymous offering. It came 
with no card. If Maria had dreamed that Wollaston Lee had 
sent it she would never have sat for her photograph with it on her 
arm. But she did not think of Wollaston at all that day. 
_ The next day there came a letter from Aunt Maria, to the effect 
{that there was no doubt that Maria could have the school in 
¢ Amity in the fall. The salary was not much. Amity was a poor 
‘little country village, but Maria felt as if she had expectations of 
untold wealth. She was sorry at the prospect of leaving her father 
and Evelyn, but the idea of self-support and independence, and 
taking a little of the burden from her father, intoxicated her. 
Maria had the true spirit of the women of her race. She liked 
the feel of her own muscles and nerves of individuality and self- 
reliance. She felt a head taller after she had read her aunt’s letter. 

“She says she will board me for four dollars a week. I shall 
have quite a lot of money clear.” 

Ida was delighted at the news, but she concealed her delight as 
well as her annoyance under her smiling mask, and immediately 
began to make plans for Maria’s wardrobe. 

“Whatever I have new I am going to pay you back, father, 
now I am going to earn money,” Maria said, proudly. 

After she went up-stairs to bed that night, Evelyn, who was now 
a slim, beautiful little girl rather tall for her age, and going to a 
private school in the village, came into her room, and Maria told 
Evelyn how much she was going to do with the money which she 
was to earn. Maria, at this time, was wholly mercenary. She 
had not the least ambition to benefit the young. She was, in fact, 
young herself, but her head was fairly turned with the most 
selfish of considerations. It was true that she planned to spend 
the money which she would earn largely upon others,’ but that 
was, in itself, a subtle, more rarefied form of selfishness. 

“JT remember Aunt Maria’s parlor carpet was worn almost 
threadbare, and I mean to buy her a new one with the very first 
money I earn,” Maria said to little Evelyn, and she thought, as she 


















met Evelyn’s beautiful admiring eyes, how very kind and thought- 
ful she, Maria, would be with her wealth. 

“T suppose Aunt Maria is very poor,” Evelyn remarked in her 
charming little voice. 

“Oh, very. She lives on a hundred dollars a year.” 

“ Will you get enough to eat?” asked Evelyn, anxiously. 

“Oh yes! I shall pay her four dollars a week, and if she got 
along with only a hundred a year, only think what she can do with 
that. I know Aunt Eunice, Uncle Henry’s wife, hasn’t a good 
dress, either. I think I shall buy a brown satin for her.” 

“How awful good you are, sister!” said little Evelyn, and 
Maria quite agreed with her. The conviction of her own goodness, 
and her forthcoming power to exercise it, filled her soul with a 
gentle stimulating warmth after she was in bed. The moonlight 
shone brightly into her room. She gazed at the bright shaft of 
silver it made across all her familiar possessions, and although 
her young-girl dreams were gone, she realized that she was still 
capable of an ecstatic view of the future, in the contemplation of 
what she might be able to do for others, to her own aggrandize- 
ment. She realized that, although she had lost all the usual celes- 
ial dreams, and the rafters of romance which go to make a 
young girl’s air castle, she had still left some material, even if of 
less importance. 

She spent, on the whole, a very happy summer. Wollaston Lee 
was not at home for more than five days during the entire vaca- 
tion. Maria was, therefore, not subjected to the nervous strain 
of seeing him. During the few days he was at home he had his 
chum with him, and Maria only saw him twice, once on the street, 
when she returned his bow distantly and heard with no pleasure 
the other boy ask who that pretty girl was, and once in church. 
She gave only the merest side glance at him in church, and she 
was not sure that he looked at her at all, but she went home pale 
and nervous. <A secret of any kind is a hard thing for a girl 
to bear about with her, 
and Maria’s, which was 
both tragie and absurd, 
was severer than most. 
At times it seemed to 
her, when she looked in 
her glass, that all she 
saw was the secret; it 
seemed to her when 
other people looked at 
her that it was all 
they saw. It was one 
reason for her readi- 
ness to go to Amity. 
She would there be out 
of reach of people who 
could in any way have 
penetrated her secret. 
She would not run the 
risk of meeting Wollas- 
ton; of meeting his 
father and mother and 
wondering if he had, 
after all, told; of meet- 
ing Gladys Mann and 
wondering if she had 
told, and knowing that 
she knew. 


CHAPTER XIII 


Maria began ___siher 
teaching on a Septem- 
ber day. It was rain- 
ing hard, but there was 
all about an odd, fic- 


titious golden light 
from the spray of 
maple leaves which 


overhung the village. 
Amity was a_ typical 
little New England vil- 
lage—that is, it had de- 
parted but little from 
its original -type, al- 
though there was now a 
large plant of paper- 
mills which had called 
in outsiders. The out- 
siders were established 
by themselves on a sort 
of. Tom -Tirdtler’s 
ground called “ Across 
the river.” The river 
was little more than a 
brook, except in spring, 
when after heavy snows 
it sometimes verified 
its name of the Ramsey 
River. Ramsey was an 
old family name_ in 
Amity, as Edgham was 
in Edgham. 

The only recognized 


survivors of the old 
house of Ramsey at 
that time were the 
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wife of 
minutes of the 
and her son George, a lad of sixteen, and the same who in 
patched attire had made love to Maria over the garden fence, 


widow Amelia Ramsey, the 
ceased, as she appeared in the 


Ramsey, de- 
meetings, 


when she was a child. They lived in a house which had been, 
in its day, quite a pretentious mansion. At the time of 
Maria’s first visit to Amity it had been a weather-beaten old 
structure, which had not been painted for years, and had a serious 
effect as of a blur on the landscape. When Maria went to Amity 
to begin teaching, the old house had undergone a transformation. 
She gazed at it with amazement on the afternoon of her arrival. 

“Why, what has happened to the old Ramsey house?” she asked 
her aunt Maria. 

“ Well, in the first place, a cousin with money died and left them 
some,” replied Aunt Maria. “It was a matter of ten thousand 
dollars. Then Amelia and George went right to work and fixed up 
the house.” 

“What is George Ramsey doing?” asked Maria, with a little 
conscious blush of which she was ashamed. Maria all her life 
would blush because people expected it of her. She knew as plainly 
as if she had spoken, that her Aunt Maria was considering sud- 
denly the advantages of a possible match between herself and 
George Ramsey. What Aunt Maria said immediately confirmed 
this opinion. She spoke with a sort of chary praise of George. 
Aunt Maria had in reality never liked the Ramseys; she considered 
that they felt above her, and for no good reason; still she had an 
eye for the main chance. It flashed swiftly across her mind that 
her niece was pretty and George might lose his heart to her 
and marry her, and then Mrs. Amelia Ramsey might have to 
treat her like an equal and no longer hold her old aristocratic 
head so high. 

“Well,” said she, “I suppose George Ramsey is pretty smart. 
A distant relation of his mother, an Allen, not a Ramsey, got a 
place in a bank for 
him, they say, and he 
gets good pay. I heard 
it was three thousand 
a year, but I don’t be- 
lieve it. He ain’t much 
ever twenty, and_ it 
ain’t likely. I don't 
know just how old he 
is. He’s some older 
than you. 

“ He’s a good deal 
older than I,” said 
Maria, remembering 
sundry confidences with 
the tal) lanky boy over 
the garden fence. 

“ Well, I don’t know 
but he is,” said Aunt 


” 


Maria, “but 1 don't 
believe he gets three 


thousand a year, any- 
how.” 

The next morning 
Maria, on her way to 
school in the rain, pass- 
ing under the uncon- 
querable golden ‘glow 
of the maples, cast a 
surreptitious glance at 
the old Ramsey house. 
Even the garden at the 
side next her aunt’s 
house was no longer a 
weedy enclosure, but 
displayed an array of 
hardy flowers which the 
frost had not yet affect- 
ed. Marigolds tossed 
their golden and russet 
balls through the misty 
wind of the rain. 
prince’s-feathers waved 
bravely, and chrysan- 
themums showed in 
gorgeous clumps of rose 
and yellow and white. 
As she passed, a tidy 
maid emerged from the 
front door and began 
sweeping the rain from 
the front stoop, which 
had lodged in the old 
hollows’ of the stone 
worn by the steps of 
generations. The rain 
flew before her plying 
broom in a white foam. 
The maid wore a cap 
and a_ wide white 
apron. Maria reflected 
that the Ramseys had 
indeed come into palm- 
ier days, since they 
kept a maid so attired. 
She thought of George 
Ramsey with his 
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patched trousers, and again the old feeling of repulsion and wonder 
at herself that she could have had romantic dreams about him 
came over her. Maria felt unutterably old that morning, and yet 
she had a little childish dread of her new duties. She was in 
reality afraid of the school-children, although she did not show it. 
She got through the day very creditably, although that night she 
was tired as she had never been in her life, and, curiously enough, 
her sense of smell seemed to be the most affected. Many of her 
pupils came from poor families, the families of operatives in the 
paper-mills, and their garments were shabby and unclean. Soaked 
with rain, they gave out pungent odors. Maria’s sense of smell 
was very highly developed. It seemed to her that her very soul 
was permeated, her very theughts and imagination, withthe odor 
of damp, unclean clothing, of draggled gowns and wraps and hats, 
and wet leather. She could not eat her supper, she could not eat 
the luncheon which her aunt had put up for her, since, the school 
being a mile away, it was too far to walk home for the noonday 
dinner in the rain. 

“You ain’t eat hardly a mite of luncheon,’ Aunt Maria said, 
when she opened the box. 

“T did not feel very hungry,” Maria replied, apologetically. 

“If you don’t eat, you’ll never hold out school-teaching in the 
world,” said Aunt Maria. 

She repeated it when Maria scarcely tasted her supper, al- 
though it was a nice one—cold ham, and scrambled eggs, scrambled 
with cream, and delicious slabs of layer cake. 
out in the world, if you don’t eat,” said she. 

“To tell the truth,” replied Maria, “I can smell those poor’ 
children’s wet clothes so, that it has taken away all my appetite.” 

Maria was in reality dismayed. Her experience with children— 
that is, her personal experience—had been confined to her sister; 
Evelyn. She compared faintly little Evelyn with the rough, un-; 
couth, half-degenerates which she had encountered that morning, 
sitting before her with gaping mouths of stupidity or grins of 
impish impudence, in their soiled damp clothing, and her heart 
sank. There was nothing in common except youth between’ these 
children, the offspring of ignorance and often drunken sensuality, 
and Evelyn. At first it seemed to her that there was absolutely 
no redeeming quality in the whole. However, the next morning, the 
sun shone through the yellow maple boughs, and was _reflected 
from the golden carpet of leaves which the wind and rain of the 
day before had spread beneath. The children were dry; some of 
them had become ingratiating, even affectionate. She discovered 
that there were a number of pretty little girls, and innocent, 
honest little boys, whose mothers had made pathetic attempts, to 
send them clean and whole to school. She also discovered that 
some of them had reasonably quick intelligence, especially“one 
girl, by name Jessy Ramsey. She was of a distant branch of the 
old Ramseys, and had a high spiritual forehead, from which the 
light hair was smoothiy combed in damp ridges, and a delicat 
face with serious, intent, blue eyes under brows strangely pent for 
a child. Maria straightway took a fancy to Jessy Ramsey. ¢W. 
on her way home at night, the child followed in her wake, she 
reached out and grasped her tiny thin hand with a warm pressure. 

“You learned your lessons very well, Jessy,” she said; and the 
child’s face as she looked up at her grew positively brilliant. 
When Maria got home, she enthused about her. 

“There is one child who is a wonder in the school,” said she. 

“Who?” asked Aunt Maria. She was in her heart. an aristo- 
crat. She had pride over nothing which she could have stipulated. 
She considered the people of Amity—that is, the manufacturing 
people (she exempted her own brother, as she might have ex- 
empted a prince of the blood drawn into an ignoble pursuit from 
dire necessity )—as distinctly below her. Maria’s school was across 
the river, She regarded all the children as below par. ‘1 do wish 
you could have had a school this side of the river,’ she added, 
“but Miss Norcross has held the other ten years, and I don’t be- 
lieve she will ever get married, she is so mortal homely, and they 
like her. Who is the child you are talking about?” 

“ Her name is Ramsey—Jessy Ramsey.” 






Aunt Maria sniffed. ‘“‘Oh!” said she. ‘She belongs to that 
Eugene Ramsey tribe.” 


“ Any relation to the Ramseys next door?” asked Maria. 

* About a tenth cousin, I guess,” replied Aunt Maria. ‘* There 
was a Eugene Ramsey did something awful years ago before I was 
born, and he got into State prison, and then when he came out 
he married as low as he could. They have never had anything to 
do with these Ramseys. They are just as low as they can be, 
always have been.” 

But for all that, Maria felt herself drawn toward this poor 
little offspring of the degenerate branch of the Ramseys. There 
was something about the child’s delicate, intellectual, ‘fairly noble 
cast of countenance which at once aroused her affection and pity. 
It was in December, on a bitterly cold day, when Maria had been 
teaching in Amity some two months, when this affection and pity 
ripened into absolute fondness and protection. The children were 
out in the bare schoolyard during the afternoon recess, when Maria, 
sitting huddled over the stove for warmth, heard such a clamor 
that she ran to the window. Out in the desolate yard, a parallelo- 
gram of frozen soil hedged in with a high board fence covered with 
grotesque, and even obscene, drawings of the pupils who had from 
time to time reigned in district number six, was the little Ramsey 
girl, surrounded by a crowd of girls who were fairly yelping like 
little mongrel dogs. The beys’ yard was on the other side of the 
fence, but in the fence was a knothole wherein was visible a keen 
boy eye. One girl after another was engaged in pulling to the 
height of her knees Jessy Ramsey’s poor little dirty frock, thereby 
disclosing her thin naked legs absolutely uncovered to the freezing 
blast. Maria rushed bareheaded out in the yard, and thrust her- 
self through the crowd of little girls. 
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“Girls, what are you doing?” she asked, sternly. 

“ Please, teacher, Jessy Ramsey she ain’t got nothin’ at all on 
under her dress,” piped one after another in accusing tones; then 
they yelped again. 

Tears of pity and rage sprang to Maria’s eyes. She caught hold 
of the thin little shoulder, which was, beyond doubt, covered by 
nothing except her frock, and turned furiously upon the other 
girls. 

“You ought to be ashamed of yourselves!” said she; 
girls like you making fun of this poor child.” 

“She had ought to be ashamed of herself goin’ round so,” re- 
torted the biggest girl in school, Alice Sweet, looking boldly at 
Maria. 

“She ain’t no better than her ma. My ma says so.” 

“ My ma says [ mustn’t go with her,” said another girl. 

“Both of you go straight into the schoolhouse,” said Maria, 
at a white heat of anger as she impelled poor little Jessy Ramsey 
out of the yard. 

“I don’t care,” said Alice Sweet, with quite audible impudence. 
The black eye at the knothole in the fence which separated the 
girls’ yard from the boys was replaced by a blue one. Maria’s 
attention was attracted toward it by an audible titter from the 
other side. ; 

* Every one of you boys march straight into the schoolhouse,” 
she called. Then she led Jessy into a little room which was dedi- 
cated to the teacher’s outside wraps. The room was little more 
than a closet, and very cold. Maria put her arm around Jessy 
and felt with horror the little naked body under the poor frock. 
“ For Heaven’s sake, child, why are you out with so little on such 
a day as this?”: she cried out. 

Jessy began to cry. She had heretofore maintained a sullen 
silence of depression under taunts, but a kind word was too much 
for her. 

“T ain’t’ got ‘no underclothes, teacher, I ain’t, honest,” she 
sobbed. - “I'd outgrowed all my last year’s ones, and. Mamie 
she’s got ’em, and my mother she ain’t got no money to buy any 
more, and my father he’s away on a drunk. I can’t help it, [ 
can’t honest, teacher.” 

Maria gazed at. the little thing in a sort of horror. “Do you 
mean to say that you have actually nothing to put on but your 
dress, Jessy Ramsey?” said she. 

“TI can’t help it, honest, teacher,” sobbed Jessy Ramsey. 
continued to gaze at her. Then she led her into the schoolroom 
and rang the bell furiously. When the scholars were all in their 
places, she opened her lips to express her mind to them, but a 
second’s_ refleetion..seemed to show her the futility of it. Instead, 
she called the geography class. 

After school that night Maria, instead of going home, went 
straight to Jessy Ramsey’s house, which was about half a mile from 
the schoolhouse. She held Jessy, who wore a threadbare little 
cape over her frock, by the hand. Mamie Ramsey and Franky 
Ramsey, Jessy’s younger brother and sister, tagged timidly be- 
hind her. Finally Maria waited for them to come up with her, 
which they did with a cringing air. 

*T want to know,” said Maria to Mamie, “if you are wearing 


“ 


great 


Maria 


all your sister's underclothes this winter.” 


Mamie whimpered a little as she replied. Mamie had a habitual 
whimper, and a mean little face with a wisp of flaxen hair tied 
with a dirty blue ribbon. 

* Yes, ma’am,” she replied. 
git into ’em, and mummer—” 

The boy, who was very thin, almost to emaciation, and looked 
consumptive, but who was impishly pert, cut in. “I had to wear 
Jessy’s shirts,” he said. ‘“ Mamie she couldn’t wear them ’ere.” 

*So you haven’t any flannel shirts?” Maria asked of Mamie. 

‘*’m wearin’ mummer’s,” said Mamie. ‘* Mummer’s they shrunk 
so she couldn’t wear ’em, and Jessy couldn’t nuther.” 

“ What is your mother wearing?” asked Maria. 

“Mr. John Dorsey he bought her some new ones,” replied Mamie, 
and a light of evil intelligence came into the mean little face. 

‘Who is Mr. John Dorsey?” asked Maria. 

“Oh, he’s to our house considerable,” replied Mamie, still with 
that evil light, which grew almost confidential, upon her face. 

The boy chuckled a little, and dug his toes into the frozen earth, 
then he whistled. 

The Ramsey house was the original cld homestead of the family. 
It was unspeakably decrepit, and fallen from a former high estate. 

The old house presented to Maria’s fancy something in itself de- 
graded and loathsome. It seemed to partake actually of the 
character of its inmates—to be stained and swollen and out of 
plumb with unmentionable sins.of degeneration. It was a very 
poisonous fungus of a house, with blotches of paint here and there, 
with its front portico supported drunkenly on swaying pillars, 
with its roof hollowed about the chimney, with great stains here 
and there upon the walls which seemed like stains of sin rather 
than of old rains. Maria marched straight to the house, leading 
Jessy, with Mamie and Franky at her heels. She knocked on the 
door; there was no bell, of course. But Franky pushed past her 
and opened the door, and sung out in his raucous voice: 

* Hullo, mummer! Mummer!” 

Mamie echoed him in her equally raucous voice full of dison- 
ances. “Mummer! Mummer!” 

A woman, large and dirty, but rather showily clad, with a 
brave display of cheap jewelry, appeared in the doorway of a 
room on the right, from which also issued a warm spirituous 
odor mingled with onions and boiling meat. 

The woman, who had at one time been. weakly pretty, and even 
now. was not. bad-looking, stared with a sort of vaeant defiance 
at Maria. 

“It’s teacher, mummer,’ 


“ Jessy she growed so she couldn’t 


’ 


’ 


volunteered Mamie. Franky chuckled 











again, and again whis- 
tled. Franky’s ‘chuckles 
and whistles were 
characteristic of him. 
He often disturbed the 
school ‘in such fashion. 

Maria had a vision 
of a man in -his shirt- 
sleeves, smoking beside 
a red-hot stove on 
which boiled the meat 
and onions. She began 
at once upon her errand. 

“How do you do, 
Mrs. Ramsey?” said 
she. 

The woman mumbled 
something inarticulate 
and backed a_ little. 
The man in the room 
leaned forward and roll- 
ed bloodshot eyes at 
her. . Maria began at 
onee. She had much of 
her mother’s _ spirit, 
which, when it was 
aroused, balked at noth- 
ing. She pointed at 
Jessy, then she extend- 
ed her small index 
finger severely at Mrs. 
Ramsey. 

*“ Mrs. Ramsey,” said 
she, and she stood so 
straight that she look- 
ed much taller, her blue 
eyes flashed like steel at 
the slinking ones of the 
older woman. “TI want 
to inquire,” said she, 
“why you sent this 
child to school such a 
day as this in such a 
condition.” 

Mrs. Ramsey again 
murmured — something 
inarticulate and backed 
still farther. Maria 
followed her quite into 
the room. A look of 
insolent admiration be- 
came evident in the 
bloodshot eyes of the 
man beside the stove. 
Maria had no _ false 
modesty when she was 
righteously incensed. 
She would have said 
just the same before a 
room full of men. 

“That child,’ she 
said, and she again 
pointed at Jessy shiver- 
ing in her little scanty 
frock —“ that child 
came to school to-day 
without any clothing 
under her dress—one of the coldest days of the year, too. I don’t 
see what you are thinking of, you, her own mother, to let a child 
go out in such a condition! You ought to be ashamed of yourself!” 

“Hadn’t nothin’ to put on her,” said the woman. “ She’d out- 
growed all she had, hadn’t nothin’, mind your own business, go 
‘long home, where you b’long.” 

Maria replied fiercely: “I am not going home one step until 
you promise me you'll get decent underwear for this child to 
wear to school,” said she, “and that you won’t allow her to 
go out-of-doors in this condition again. If you do, Vl have 
you arrested.” 

The woman’s face grew redder. She made a threatening move- 
ment toward Maria, but the man beside the stove unexpectedly 
arose and slouched between them, grinning and feeling in his 
pocket, whence he withdrew two one-dollar notes. 

“Here,” he said, in a growling voice, which was nevertheless 
intended to be ingratiating, “ Go’n, buy the young one somethin’ to 
go to school in. Don’t yer mind.” 

Maria half extended her hand, then she drew it back. She 
looked at the man, who exhaled whiskey as a fungus an evil per- 
fume. She glanced at Mrs. Ramsey. 

“Ts this man your father?” she asked of Jessy. Immediately 
the boy burst into a peal of meaning laughter. The man himself 
chuckled, then looked grave with an effort as he stood extending 
the money. “ Better take ’em an’ buy the young one some clothes,” 
he said. 

“Who is this man?” demanded Maria, severely, of the laughing 


’ 
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“Tt’s Mr. John Dorsey,” replied Franky. 

Then a light of the underneath evil fire of the world broke upon 
Maria’s senses. She repelled the man haughtily. “TI don’t want 


your money,” said she, “ but ”’—she turned to the woman—* if you 
send that child to school again clothed as she is to-day I will 
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have you arrested. I 
mean it.” With that 
she was gone with a 
proud motion. Laugh- 
ter rang out after her, 
also a scolding voice, 
and an oath. She did 
not turn her head. She 
marched straight on out 
of the yard, to the 
street, and home. 

She could not eat her 
supper. She had a sick, 
shocked feeling. 

“What is the mat- 
ter?” her aunt Maria 
asked. “It’s so cold 
you can’t have been 
bothered with the smells 
to-day.” 

“It’s worse than 
smells,” replied Maria. - 
Then she told her story. 

Her aunt stared at 
her. “Good gracious! 
you didn’t go to that 
awful house, a young 
girl like you!” she said, 
and her prim cheeks 
burned. “Why, that 
man’s living right there 
with Mrs. Ramsey, and 
her husband winking at 
it! They are awful 
people!” 

“TI would have gone 
anywhere to get that 
poor child clothed 
decently,” said Maria. 

“T tell you what it 
is, those other Ram- 
seys ought to do some- 
thing,” said Aunt 
Maria. “I don’t care 
if they are such distant 
relations, they ought to 
do something.” 

After supper Maria 
and her aunt went into 
the other side of the 
house, and Aunt Maria 
told the tale of poor 
little Jessy Ramsey 
going to school with no 
undergarments. 

“It’s a shame!” said 
Eunice, who was herself 
nervous, and _ easily 
aroused to indignation. 

“George Ramsey 
ought to do something 
if he is earning as 
much as they say he 
is,” said Aunt Maria. 


had 
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Drawn by Harold Matthews Brett 





Henry Stillman 
laughed his sardonic 
laugh. “ You can’t ex- 


pect the flowers to look out for the weeds,” he said. “George 
Ramsey and his mother are in full blossom; they have fixed up 
their house and are holding up their heads. You can’t expect them 
to look out for poor relations who have gone to the bad, and done 
worse—got too poor to buy clothes enough to keep warm.” ; 

Maria suddenly sprang to her feet. “I know what I am going 
to do,” she announced with decision, and made for the door. 

“What on earth are you going to do?” asked her aunt Maria. 

“T am going straight in there, and I am going’ to tell them 
how ‘that poor little thing came to school to-day, and tell them 
they ought to be ashamed of themselves.” 

Before the others fairly realized what she was doing Maria was 
out of the house, running across the little stretch which intervened. 
Her aunt Maria called after her, but she paid no attention. She 
was at that moment ringing the Ramseys’ bell, with her pretty 
uncovered hair tossing in the December wind. She was ushered 
into the Ramsey house by a maid who wore a white cap. The 
first thing which she noticed as she entered the house was a 
strong fragrance of flowers. That redoubled her indignation. 

“These Ramseys can buy flowers in midwinter,” she thought, 
“ while their own flesh and blood go almost naked.” 

She entered the room in which the flowers were, a great bunch of 
pink carnations in a tall green vase. The room was charming. It 
was not only luxurious, but gave evidence of superior qualities in 
its owners. It was empty when Maria entered, but soon Mrs. 
Ramsey and her son came in. Maria recognized with a start her 
old acquaintance, or rather she did not recognize him: She would 
not have known him at all had she not seen him in his home. 
Now he at once stepped forward-and spoke to her. “ You are my 
old friend Miss Edgham, I think,” he said, “ Allow me to present 
my mother.” 

Maria bowed perforce before the very gentle little lady in a soft 

(Continued on page 1039.) 




































The Engines at the Moment of Collision 





























How the Interlocked Locomotives looked a few Moments after the Crash 


A RAILROAD COLLISION MADE TO ORDER 


On the Fourth of July 40,000 spectators gathered at the. Brighton Beach race-track to witness the edifying spectacle of a pre- 
arranged railroad wreck and the incidental destruction of two costly and able-bodied locomotives. The engines were started 
from opposite ends of a track seven-eighths of a mile long by their respective crews, who jumped as soon as they had got the 
engines well under way. The locomotives met near the centre of the track, while moving at a high rate of speed. Both were 


badly wrecked by the crash, although not completely demolished 
Photographs by Juley 
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Check ! 


A CERTAIN young clergyman, who had not 
been a notable success, assured his bishop, 
nevertheless, that he was certain he had 
heard a call to the ministry. 

“ Brother,” replied the bishop, “ don’t you 
think that it was perhaps some other sound 
you heard ?” 





English Holidays and 
“Holiday Clubs” 


‘By Charles Stirrup 


No Englishman visiting the United States 
for the purpose of inquiring into the various 
conditions of life as they exist in this coun- 
try could fail to notice that there is little 
in the way of settled rule as regards holi- 
days and half-holidays. For throughout 
Great Britain the reverse is the case, though 
it is in the north of England that holidays 
are most highly organized. 

Apart from the national holidays— 
Decoration day, Thanksgiving day, ete.— 
respite from the weary round of toil appears 
to be of a go-as-you-please order in American 
cities, that is to say, is just such as the 
individual -employer chooses to allow. 
There is no such thing here as an universal 
Saturday-afternoon holiday, but on the other 
side of the Atlantic in every factory, work- 
shop, and office, work ceases not later than 
one o'clock, generally at twelve. There 
would be a revolution if any attempt: were 
made to rob the British working-man of his 
weekly half-holiday, but, happily, no one 
ever questions in the slightest degree the 
wisdom of giving to all who labor with 
hands or brain these few hours of freedom. 

Is there any, large city in this country in 
which work ceases almost entirely for 
several consecutive days every year? There 
are many such in England. This custom had 
its origin in Lancashire and has spread and 
is still spreading. The cotton trade took 
the lead and other trades followed, offices 
and shops bringing up the rear. During 
July, August, and the early part of Sep- 
tember there are always one or two towns 
taking their holidays, during which time 
they are almost deserted by their citizens. 
In practically every case the holidays begin 
on a Friday evenirig, and continue till the 
following Friday or Monday week. 


A Unique Ciub System 


Blackpool, Morecambe, and Southport 
draw the bulk of these happy people, Black- 
pool in particular enjoying enormous popu- 
larity. but some of the holiday-makers go 
as far as Scotland or London or even Paris. 
The question may be asked how working- 
class people, many of them youths and girls 
in their teens, can afford comparatively ex- 
pensive holidays such as these: They cer- 
tainly could not were it not for their thrift, 
and here we have a particularly interesting 
feature of the financial side of British holi- 
day-making. In the north of England in 
general and Lancashire in particular it is 
customary for working people to. form 
amongst themselves what ‘are known as 
“clubs ’—thrift clubs as they might be 
called. There are clothing clubs, Christmas 
clubs, sick clubs, Easter-hat clubs, musical- 
instrument clubs, holiday clubs: in fact, all 
sorts of clubs. Take the case of an Easter- 
hat club. -A number of young women em- 
ployed in the same cotton-weaving shed 
each place a few pence every week into the 
hands of some person of trust—perhaps the 
father of one of them—and by the time 
Easter comes round will in this way 
— saved enough money to buy a new 
iat. 


How the Clubs save $1,000,000 a Year 


Some people are members of quite a num- 
ber of clubs, and the system has worked so 
well that it has developed enormously during 
recent years. But the largest of these clubs 
are those which have the holidays as their 
objective. Throughout the year hundreds of 
thousands of people save against the holi- 
days, and very large sums of money are put 
together. The treasurers of a holiday club 
which is confined to the attendants at a 
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Blackburn Sunday School last August dis- 
bursed £4000 sterling a few days before the 
holidays began, the amount saved by each 
person averaging about nineteen dollars. 
The Oldham holiday clubs are the means by 
which about £200,000 is saved every year, 
and it is quite common for a family consist- 
ing of parents and several adult children to 
take away with them as much as £40 and 
spend practically every penny of it in a few 
days at Blackpool. 





Most Unkindest Cut 


Witt reference to the humors of country 
“society ” reporting, Mr. Melville Stone, of 
the Associated Press, tells of the account 
of a wedding published in a Kansas paper. 

The story, which described the marriage 
in the usual flowery adjectives; concluded 
with this surprising announcement: 

“The bridegroom’s present to the bride 
was a handsome diamond brooch, together 
with many other beautiful things in cut- 
glass.” : } 





The Proverbial “Poor Rule” 


HE (watching a numbe® of women saying 
“good by” at the wearisome end of a tea). 
“Women are usually dilatory’ in bringing 
their functions to a close, are they not?” 

Sue. “Yes. But never in bringing their 
clothes to a function.” : 





No Wool Over His Eyes 


UNCLE ABE, a grizzled old negro, visited 
a zoological garden. He stood fascinated 
before a cage containing a chimpanzee, and 
could not be induced to move. After a while 
the animal came to the fromt of the cage, 
and Uncle Abe spoke to him, 

“ Howdy?” he said; “ howdy?” 

The chimpanzee not making any response, 
Uncle Abe chuckled and winked at him 
knowingly, 

“Dat’s right, dat de way ter do! Doan 
you nebber gin ter talk. Ef you does, white 
man put er hoe in yer han’, en meck yer 
wuk!” he said. 





Synonymous 


AN exacting housekeeper was scolding her 
housemaid one morning. 

“Mary,” she declared, “your work has 
no’ finish.” 

“ 9 ” 2 >, a 
ne Dat’s de trufe, mam. Mary replied ; 

it sho nuff doan ha’ no”end. 





A Substitute 


Lirtte Helen, aged four, was in a fright- 
ful predicament. The nurse, carrying the 
cherished two-weeks-old*baby up and down 
before the house, had paused to show the 
new infant to the bishop, who had asked to 
look at it. And then the tall, grave bishop, 
of whom Helen stood greatly in awe, had 
unexpectedly asked the little girl to give 
him the baby. 

How in the world to refuse a request 
made by such an awe-inspiring person as 
the bishop the child did not know. But pres- 
ently she wrinkled her small countenance 
shrewdly, moved closer to the petitioner, 
and said, ingratiatingly, “I'll let you have 
the next.” 





Not an Intelligence “ Bureau” 


A WELL-KNOWN Ind‘xna man says that 
some years ago, when the late General Lew 
Wallace was serving as Governor of New 
Mexico, he shipped home to Indiana a car- 
load of curios for his friends. The collec- 
tion consisted: mainly of boxes of minerals, 
furs, Indian blankets, and beadwork, and 
with them went a Mexican burro intended 
for a neighbor’s child as a pet. 

When the car reached its destination the 
freight agent, in checking up the contents 
of the car, misunderstood the word “ burro,” 
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and thinking that it was the phonetic at- 
tempt of some illiterate railroader to spell 
“bureau,” was unable to -find any piece of 
furniture on hand to fit the bill of lading. 
So, according to railway.custom in the mat- 


ter of irregularities, he promptly _ tele- 
graphed back to the shipping-point: 

“Car 38,492, Albuquerque, consigned Wal- 
lace, arrived, minus one- bureau, plus one 
jackass. Please trace and notify.” 

General Wallace himself dictated the re- 
ply, “ Change places with jackass.” 


THE BEST WORM_ LOZENGES for CHILDREN are 
BROWN’'S VERMIFUGE COMFITS. 25 cents a box.—{Adv.] 








Don’t simply 
“set acakeof soap.” 
Get good soap. Ask 
for Pears’ and you 
have.pure soap. 
Then bathing will 
mean more than 
mere cleanliness; it 
will be luxury at 
trifling cost. 


Sales increasing since 1789. 


W.C. T. U. Should 


Favor Beer 





Miss Phoebe Cousins Speaks Plainly and 
To The Point On Temperance. 


Every day seems to bring us nearer a sane, sensible, 
and practical solution of the temperance question in 
the U.S. More than one noted speaker and thinker 
have of late shown a leaning to a practical rather than 
a theoretical effort to aid in the cause of temperance. 
One of the most noted women of our day and age is 
Miss Phoebe Cousins, for a quarter of a century the 
leader in the woman's suffrage movement in the West 
She recently said: ‘‘ There riever. will be a law to com- 
pel prohibition, and the sensible thing. for the Wom- 
en’s Christian Temperance Union to do-is to aid in 
the substitution of mild, nourishing drinks like beer, 
which seldom produces drunkenness.” ; 

This broad assertion may bring a storm of criticism 
from the fanatical upon this devoted woman’s head, 
but in the end the living truth of her words will pre- 
vail. Sheis borne out in her statement by statistics 
It has been clearly shown that with the increased 
use of malt beverages in this country there has been 
a corresponding decrease in intemperance, 

Recently a prominent army officer in the West 
operated canteens at three different army posts at 
which only beer was sold—no alcoholic liquors what- 
ever were allowed. He made the canteens so ac- 
ceptable to the soldiers, who found beer satisfying 
their demands, that he actually ran all the low dives 
of the surrounding neighborhood out of business. 
Yet it was through the efforts of the W. C. T. U. that 
the army canteens were driven out. Let us hope 
the many noble women comprising the W. C. T. b 
will be broad-minded enough to recognize their mis- 
take and join Miss Cousins and others who are sin- 
cerely striving to stem the tide of intemperance by 
the substitution of mild, harmless beer for strong 
drink. In this connection it might be well to men- 
tion that chemical analysis shows Pabst Blue Ribbon 
Beer, which is perhaps the best known of all bottled 
beers, to contain only a fraction over three per cent. 
alcohol—as one eminent physician puts it, “just 
enough for a good tonic effect to the stomach, while 
in food value it is far superior on account of the 
Pabst exclusive eight-day process of making mak.” 
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OF TO-DAY 


XIV.—PAUL MORTON, PRESIDENT OF THE EQUITABLE 
By ‘Charles Johnston 


& AM an optimist, you know!” said Mr. Morton, smiling; and 
it struck me that no better characterization could be found. 
Not an optimist of vague and dreamy imaginings, but full 
of vigor, positive will, and cheerful courage. Panl Morton 
might stand as an incarnation of the great West, with its 
new force, its vast resources, its even greater promise, and, most of 
all, its spirit of buoyant hope. And it is remarkable that, though 
still in the forties, Mr. Morton has actually seen with his own eyes 
the whole immense development of the West, the birth and growth 
of half a continent. 

“T was born in Detroit,” said Mr. Morton, “ but I ought to have 
been born in Nebraska. My mother went East before my arfival 
because there were no suitable terminal facilities in Nebraska. 
But I grew up in Nebraska, on my father’s farm. There were no 
railroads west of the Mississippi in those days, and my first ac- 
quaintance with transportation was the view of the stages going 
west across the plains, and the prairie-schooners with the motto, 
‘ Pike’s Peak or Bust!’ In those 
days my ambition was to be a 


not support the same population as Italy. California is nearly 
half as large again as Italy, but has a population of under two 
million, while Italy has thirty-two million. There is no reason 
why the whole of the San Joaquin Valley should not be irrigated. 
There might be reservoirs to hoid the water of all those rivers, 
and the whole valley could be turned into a garden. I am a great 
believer in irrigation. It will transform the whole of the West. 
Where there are no rivers, there is plenty of Artesian water, 
which probably. comes from the Rocky Mountains. And I am 
enthusiastic about Texas. Think of it. It is just a thousand 
miles from here to Chicago; well, you can travel a thousand miles 
straight ahead in the State of Texas. Texas is an empire in 
itself, with grain and fruit and forests and minerals, everything 
that makes the wealth of a nation. But the whole of the West 
is rich. Oklahoma and the Indian Territory; Idaho, Oregon, Wash- 
ington; everywhere the same vast and hardly touched resources. 
“That is the great fascination of the transportation business— 
you come into contact with the 
whole of the resources of the 
country. One has to make pro- 





stage-driver, but I never realized 


vision for handling the wheat 





it. Freights were high then—ten 
dollars a hundred pounds for 
flour, from the river to Denver, as 
against twenty cents to-day; but 
whiskey paid the highest rates— 
thirty-five dollars a hundred, sub- 
ject to shrinkage—or drinkage— 
on the way. 

“ Presently the railroads began 
to push westward, and I got my 
first job in the land office of the 
Burlington Railroad. I was fif- 
teen then. My father gave me 
the choice of a college education, 
but my elder brother was already 
doing well in business, and I was 
ambitious to rival him; so after 
a brief period of private and pub- 
lic school studies, I went straight 
into business. I was the second 
of three brothers, all born within 
three years, and we have all been 
fairly successful. It is hard to 
say whether a college education 
is an advantage, from the busi- 
ness point of view.- Take my own 
family, for instance. I did not 
go to college, but my father was 
a college man. Then my grand- 
father was not a collegian, but 
my great-grandfather was. And 
my nephew is a college man. It 
illustrates the contrariety of our 
family. The college-bred father 
has put his son into business; 
the business man has sent his 
son to college. 

“And, while it is true that 
those of us who went into busi- 
ness immediately without going 
to college have been more suc- 
cessful from one point of view, 








crop, the orange crop of Cali- 
fornia, the coal, the minerals— 
everything. And what a marvel 
the orange crop is! This year 
thirty thousand car-loads of 
oranges were shipped from Cali- 
fornia. In my boyhood it was 
very different. We did not see 
many oranges in the course of 
thc year. Now they are every- 
where, to say nothing of lemons, 
grapes, plums, and fruit of every 
kind. The food-supply is the 
backbone of all our wealth; coal 
and iron depend on the food-sup- 
ply for their value; if there were 
not vast loads of wheat and 
corn, fruit and cattle and hogs, 
to transport, there would be no 
money in steel rails. 

“IT was immensely interested 
in the transportation business, 
and was not very willing to 
enter the cabinet when President 
Roosevelt first asked me. It is 
true I was and am very fond of 
politics, but I am not a _poli- 
tician. I first came into contact 
with Mr. Roosevelt through my 
father, when he was in President 
Cleveland’s cabinet in 1893 and 
1894. Mr. Roosevelt was then a 
Civil Service Commissioner, and 
he and my father were close 
friends. I was a Democrat my- 
self in those days, and so re- 
mained until the split over free 
silver in 1896. In many things 
I am still a Cleveland Democrat. 
For instance, I am no very ardent 
adherent of a high tariff; but, 
after all, there is not so much 











I think the college men have been 








happier. I think you learn a 
great many things in college 
which are a comfort to you in 
later life. But from the point 
of view of business success there 
is this to be said: If you begin 
as a boy, as the office-boy, you will learn a great many things, a 
great many practical details, that you might not learn if you 
entered business from college; you would not feel inclined to go 
through the grind of learning them. I began practically as 
office-boy. I learned everything about transportation, beginning 
at the bottom. I sold tickets, wrote way-bills, checked freights— 
in fact, did everything connected with a railroad, and in that way 
[ gained a mastery of many sides of the subject that was of 
immense use later on, and that I might never have gained had I 
gone into the business after leaving college. And 1 think colle- 
gians very often get indolent habits. Success depends on learning 
to work. 

“You cannot think too highly of the possibilities of the great 
West. I travelled about fifty thousand miles a year, during the 
ten years before I entered the cabinet, and I think I know 
every corner of the West. Take the vast Mississippi Valley, 
from the Alleghenies on the one hand to the Rockies on the other. 
It has boundless resources, and with its seven corn States is 
destined to become the richest country in the world. Then there 
is the Pacific slope. I am a great believer in California. Cali- 
fornia can grow everything that Italy ean grow—oranges, lemons, 
grapes, wheat; and there is no good reason why California should 
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difference between a Cleveland 
Democrat and a Roosevelt Re- 


Paul Morton publican. I have a high opinion 


of Mr. Bryan’s personality in 
many ways, but I could not fol- 
low him in his policy. 

“ President Roosevelt asked me to come to the Navy Depart- 
ment rather as an administrator than a politician. And I think 
my business training was a great advantage to me there. In the 
transportation business you have to make up your mind. There 
are trains going, and passengers travelling, and freight moving, 
and something has to be done. So you learn to decide. I do not 
say that you may not decide wrongly, but you come to a quick de- 
cision on a business basis. That is what I tried to do in the Navy 
Department and I think the naval officers liked it. 

“T am a believer in a strong navy for this country. I think the 
navy should be this country’s greatest exhibit for peace. We have 
boundless resources and wealth. This country is in many respects 
the richest in the world, and we have very light direct burdens. 
The taxes do not weigh heavily upon us as a nation or as indi- 
viduals. And we have the steel and coal, the mechanical skill, and 
the men needed to build up a great navy. There are no practical 
obstacles. I have always held that the navy of the United States 
should stand second in the world, being surpassed only by that of 
England. And I think that the combined navies of this country 
and England should be able to hold their own against all the navies 
of the remaining nations. And I think that our navy should be 
strong enough to hold its own against any navy England might be 
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able to send against us. The English navy 
must be bigger absolutely, because it has 
a vast outlying empire to protect, the Chi- 
nese station, the Mediterranean, the Cape, 
Australia; but we should be stronger 
relatively, stronger in our own waters. A 
considerable part of the English navy 
must be tied up for home defence, and 
could not come over here. There is another 
reason why we should have a big navy: it 
is cur best argument in the cause of peace. 

“There are a good many lessons to be 
learned from the naval fighting between 
Russia and Japan. That fighting showed 
that there is no use having ships and guns, 
unless you have the men to handle them, 
and have the men properly trained. They 
must know how to shoot, and you know it 
is only the hits that count! I have always 
said that the navy problem is summed up in 
three words: Construction, Instruction, De- 
struction. As for construction, we have 
boundless resources; the finest steel supply 
in the world, and plenty of skill. And in 
instruction we have the best Naval Academy 
in the world. At Annapolis, after we teach 
our cadets to be officers and gentlemen, we 
give them the most thorough training pos- 
sible in everything that concerns the art 
of naval warfare. They become perfect 
masters of their business. And so it is 
with the men. They are finely trained, 
taught to handle their ships in the best 
possible way, and taught to shoot. That 
brings us to destruction, for, after all, it 
is the purpose of the navy to destroy the 
navy of the other man. As far as the ques- 
tion between different types of vessels is 
concerned, I am a battle-ship man. I be- 
lieve in the biggest ships, with the heaviest 
armor, and the strongest armament, and in 
plenty of them. And [ think ‘there are 
special reasons why the United States 
should push its naval construction pro- 
gramme forward as rapidly as possible at 
the present time. If we have a very strong 
navy of modern ships, we shall be able to 
come to the next Hague Conference as 
strong advocates of peace.” 

A few words to complete the story. Mr. 
Morton was asked to enter the cabinet, and 
took over the Navy Department in July, 
1904. He was then vice-president of the 
Santa Fe. That company was very loath to 
lose him, and kept his position open for 
months, in the hope of his return. After 
eleven months’ work in the Navy Depart- 
ment, Mr. Morton decided to re-enter busi- 
ness, and an arrangement was_ projected, 
under which he would have worked with 
Mr. T. F. Ryan in the new Subway systems. 
This was in June;~ 1905. Just then the 
situation in the Equitable became critical, 
and the stock of Mr. J. H. Hyde passed 
into the hands of Mr. Ryan, who then 
planned a_ reconstruction of the society, 
with Mr. Morton as chairman of the Board 
of Directors. Mr. Morton has thus just 
completed a year’s work in the Equitable, 
and it has been a year of storm and stress. 
He has already made many changes for the 
better, and has been able to effect a saving 
of over $900,000 a year. As to the Arm- 
strong Committee and the resultant legisla- 
tion, Mr. Morton holds that it is too early 
to speak positively; the matter is still 
largely in the experimental stage, and only 
later will it be possible to judge justly as 
to the results. 

Mr. Morton is a firm advocate of life- 
assurance, and considers it one of the 
greatest institutions of -civilization. He be- 
lieves the recent investigations have been 
beneficial as an education to the American 
policy-holders, and while they have been 
costly that they have been worth all they 
cost. He expects a great revival of insur- 
ance business in the next few years, and un- 
hesitatingly says that American life-assur- 
ance is a better asset now for family use 
than ever before. 





A Choice of Evils 


It was during an epidemic of typhoid 
fever. 

“Do you boil your drinking-water?” a 
man was asked. 

“No, I freeze it,” was the reply. 

“ Well,” said the other, “I’d just as soon 
have an aquarium inside me as a cemetery.” 
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Professional cooks use 


Lea & Perrins’ 
Sauce 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 
because no other season- 
ing has the same fine, 
rich flavor. » J™yDeqryee" 
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Class A. XXc, No. 149086, June 22, 1906.—LIBRARY OF 
Concress, To wit: Be it remembered, That on the twenty-second 
day of June, 1906, Lady Dorothy Stanley, of London, England, 
hath deposited in this office the title of a BOOK, the titie of which 
is in the following words, to wit: hs my the Dark Continent; 
or, The Sources of the Nile, Around “he Great Lakes of Equa- 
torial Africa and down the Living e River to the Atlanties 
Ocean, By. Henry M. Stanley. ith: ten maps and one 
hundred and fifty woodcuts. In two volumes. Vol. I..” the 
right whereof she claims as proprietor in conformity with the 
laws of the United States respecting copyrights. 

(Signed). Hersert Putnam, Librarian of Congress. 
By THORWALD_SOLBERG, Pegister of Copyrights. 
In ieemanl for 14 years from July.43, 1906. 
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Class A, XXc, No. 140087, June. 22, 1906.— LIBRARY OF 
Concress, To wit. Be it remembered, That on the twenty-second 
day of June, 1906, Lady Dorothy Stanley, of London, England, 
hath deposited in this Office the title of a BOOK, the title of 
which is in the following words, to wit: “Through the Dark 
Continent; or, The Sources of the Nile. Around the Great Lakes 
of Equatorial Africa and down the Livingstone River to the 
Atlantic Ocean. By Henry M. Stanley. With ten maps and 
one hundred and fifty woodcuts. In two volumes. Vol. IL., 
the right whereof she claims as proprietor in conformity with 
the laws of the United States respecting copyrights. 
(Signed). Herpert Putnam, Librarian of Congress. 
By THORWALD SCLBERG, Regtster of Copyrights. 
In renewal for 14 years from July 13, 1906. 
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Take yours 


Out West 


We suggest the— 


Colorado Rockies 
Grand Canyon 
of Arizona 


Y osemite,and the cool 


California beaches. 


Very low Summer excursion rates. 
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Letters sold. Cable Transfers to Eu- 
‘rope, and South Africa, Com- 

of mercial and Travellers’ Letters 

of Credit. Collections made. 








Ask for ‘California Summer Outings.” 
“A Colorado Summer.” 
“Titan of Chasms,* and 
**To California Over the Santa Fe Trail.” 


Passenger Dept., A. T. & S. F. Ry. System, 


Railway Exchange, Chicago. | 
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THE WINNER OF THE GRAND PRIX AUTOMOBILE RACE IN FRANCE 
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The race, which acas run over the Sarthe Circuit (about. -siaty-four miles), and had to be covered sia times on cach of the two 

days, was won by Szisz in a Renault car, His average speed was siaty-three miles an hour. Only elcven of the thirty-two con- 


testants finished the race, Szise led the field both days of the race, his total time being 12 hours, 14 minutes, 7 seconds 
- th 





A NEW YORK CANOE CLUB IN CAMP UNDER THE PALISADES “1 
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With the arrival of summer come the canoe clubs to the Hudson, and its western shore is dotted for miles with encampments 
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The Future in America 
(Continued from page 1021.) 


But I could not go on with my conception 
of the train as a symbol of human advance- 
ment. That crumpled blue blouse and 
queerly careless legs would get into the 


picture and set up all sorts of alien specula-. 


tions. I thought of distant north Italiah 
valleys and soft-eyed boys among the vines 
and goats, of the immigrants who had sung 
remotely to me out of the Carmania’s steer- 
age, of the hopeful, bright-eyed procession 
of the new-comers through the Ellis Island 
wicket, of the regiments of workers the line 
had showed me, and I told myself a tale of 
this Italian’s journey to the land of promise, 
this land of gigantic promises. .. . 

For a time the big spectacle of America 
about me took on a quality of magnificent 
infidelity. ... 

And by reason of this incident my last 
image of material Progress thundered into 
Washington station five minutes behind its 
scheduled time. 

To be Continued, 





By the Light of the Soul 
(Continued from page 1033.) 


lavender cashmere, with her neck swathed 
in laces, but she did not accept the offered 
seat, and she utterly disregarded the glance 
of astonishment which both mother and son 
gave at her uncovered shoulders and head. 
Maria’s impetuosity had come to her from 
two sides. When it was in flood, so to 
speak, nothing could restrain it. 

“No, thank you, I can’t sit down,” she 
said. “I came on an errand. You are re- 
lated, I believe, to the other Ramseys. The 
children go to my school. There are Mamie 
and Franky and Jessy.”. 

“We are very distantly related, and, on 
the whole, proud of the distance rather than 
the relationship,” said George Ramsey with 
a laugh. 

Then Maria turned fiercely upon him. 
“You ought to be ashamed of yourself,” 
said she. 

The young man stared at her. 

Maria persisted. “ Yes, you ought,” she 
said. “I don’t care how distant the rela- 
tionship is, the same blood is in your veins 
and you bear the same name.” 

“Why, what is the matter?” asked 
George Ramsey, still in a puzzled, amused 
voice. 

Maria spoke out. “That poor little Jessy 
Ramsey,” said she, “and she is the pret- 
tiest and brightest scholar I have, too, came 
to school to-day without a single stitch of 
clothing under her dress. It is a wonder 
she didn’t die. I don’t know but she will 
die, and if she does it will be your fault.” 

George Ramsey’s face suddenly sobered. 
His mother’s flushed. She looked at him, 
then at Maria, almost with fright. She felt 
really afraid of this forcible girl, who was 
so very angry and so very pretty in her 
anger. Maria had never looked prettier 
than she did then with her cheeks burning 
and her blue eyes flashing with indignation 
and defiance. 

The son, however, continued to smile 
amusedly a€ Maria. “ Won’t you sit down, 
Miss Edgham?” he said. 

“Yes, won’t you sit down?” his mother 
repeated, feebly. 

“No, thank you,” said Maria. “I only 
came about this. I—I would do something 
for the poor little thing myself, but I 
haven’t any money now, and Aunt Maria 
would, and Uncle Henry, and Aunt Eunice, 
but they—”’ All at once Maria, who was 
hardly more than a child herself, and who 
had been in reality frightfully wrought up 
over the piteous plight of the other child, 
lost control of herself. She began to cry. 

She put her handkerchief to her face and 
sobbed helplessly. “The poor. little thing! 
oh, the poor little thing!” she panted, 
“with nobody in the world to do anything 
for her, and her own people so terribly 
wicked. I—can’t bear it!” 

The first thing she knew Maria was hav- 
ing a large soft cloak folded around her and 
somebody was leading her gently to the 
door. She heard a murmured good-night, to 
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“The Best Gift of All” 
'—Her Diamond Engagement Ring. 


‘ Are a better and safer investment than real estate, 
Diamonds As-Aar Investmen * banks, insurance, stocks, etc. Diamonds have advanced 
in value 20 per cent annually in recent years, and their scarcity indicates a still further increase in 
the near future. Diamonds are the universal currency and can be immediately converted into 
cash. It pays to look prosperous; to be successful, look successful—wear a Diamond. 


Loftis O S On 
System D LIAM N D Credit 
Our Prices aré 10 to 15 per cent lower than the ordinary spot cash retail jeweler. Weare 
direct importers, buying our Diamonds in the rough, which we cleave, cut and 
polish in our own work shops. In buying from us you save the profit of broker, jobber, wholesaler 


and retailer. . 
The credit of the honest employee is just as good as that of his more 
The Loftis System. fortunate employer. Confidence in the honesty of the people is the 
key-note of our success. Letus send you our new illustrated Catalog, 66 pages, 1000 photographic 
reproductions of the latest and most fashionable in jewelry art; you can make selection in the 
privacy of your own home and the article selected will be sent on approval without expense to you. 
If oa to purchase, you pay one-fifth of the amount and pay the balance in eight equal 
monthly payments. 
Our Guarantee We give you our written guarantee certificate as to value and quality of 
* Diamond purchased, and the privilege of exchanging same at any time for 
any other article of Jewelry from our Million Dollar Stock, or fora larger stone, allowing you full 
credit for what you have already paid. Our Guarantee is backed by higher bank and commercial 
ratings than all our small imitators combined—consult your local Banker, have him refer to his 
Dun or Bradstreet book of commercial ratings. 
Every transaction with our customers is strictly confidential, for 
Strictly Confidential. even your own family need not know that you are not paying spot 
Fp IG a em you tell them. The Diamond your friend is wearing was probably bought on the 
ftis System. 
Your Credit established with usisa valuable asset elsewhere. Other standards of value may rise 
or fall, but Diamonds, the universal currency, will continually increase in value. 


The Old Reliable, Original Diamonds on Credit House. 25'8?'S"Sutinuous 


record of snccess, we are the oldest, the largest, and most reliable credit retailers of Diamonds, 
Watches and Jewelry-in the world. 


6s 99 Let usactas your bankers and help you make and save money. , Send 
Save a Diamond. today for our latest Catalog and Diamond Souvenir, showing “How 


easily you can wear and own a Diamond by the Loftis System.’”” Remember Diamonds win Hearts. 


DIAMOND CUTTERS g, Diamond Importers 


WATCHMAKERS JEWELERS 
Dept. £ 6192-96 State St. BROS & 0.1853 Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A. 


Ilustration courtesy Ubicago Record-Herald Sunday Magasine. 
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A Public Sivcimming Station on the North River, where ny erous Bathers amuse themselves from Dain till Dusk throughout the 


Sunrmer Months 
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A Bathing-place on the East River opposite Blackwells Island which is largely patronized by Dwellers on the crowded Upper 


East Side 


NEW YORK CITY’S RIVERS AS FIRST AID 
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which she did not respond except by a sob, 
and was led, with her arm rather closely 
held, along the sidewalk to her own door. 
At the door George Ramsey took her hand, 
and she felt something pressed softly into it. 

“If you will please buy what the poor 
little thing needs to make her comfortable,” 
he whispered. 

“Thank you,” Maria replied, faintly. She 
began to be ashamed of her emotion. 

“You must not think that my mother 
and I were knowing to this,” George Ram- 
sey said. ‘“ We are really such very distant 
relations that the name alone is the only 
bond between us; still, on general principles, 
if the name‘had been different, I would do 
what I could. Such suffering is terrible. 
You must not think us hard-hearted, Miss 
Kdgham.” 

Maria looked up at the young fellow’s 
face, upon which an electric light shone 
fully, and it was a good face to see. She 
could not at all reconcile it with her 
memory of the rather silly little boy with 
the patched trousers with whom she had 
discoursed over the garden fence. This face 
was entirely masterly, dark and clean cut, 
with fine eyes, and a distinctly sweet ex- 
pression about the mouth which he had in- 
herited from his mother. 

“T suppose I was. very foolish,” Maria 
said, in a low voice. “I am afraid I was 
rude to your mother. I did not mean to 
he.” 

“You were not rude at all,” George re- 
sponded, quiekly. “You were only all 
worked up over such suffering, and it did 
you credit. You were not rude at all.” He 
shook hands again with Maria. Then he 
asked if he might call and see her some 
time. Maria said yes, and fled into the house. 

She went into her aunt Maria’s side of 
tne house, and ran straight up-stairs to her 
own room. . 

It was a long time before Maria went to 
sleep. 

She awoke about two o’clock in the morn- 
ing and was conscious of having been 
awakened by a strange odor—a combined 
odor of camphor and lavender which came 
from Mrs. Ramsey’s cloak. It disturbed her, 
although she could not tell why. Then all 
at once she saw, as plainly as if it were 
really in the room, George Ramsey’s face. 
At first a shiver of delight came over her, 
then she shuddered. 

A horror as of one under conviction of 
sin came over her, It was as if she repelled 
an evil angel from her door, for she re- 
membered all at once what had happened 
to her, and that it was a sin for her even 
to dream of George Ramsey; and she had al- 
lowed him to come into her waking dreams. 
She got out of bed, took up the soft cloak, 
thrust it into her closet, and shut the door. 
Then she climbed shivering back into bed, 
and lay there in the moonlight entangled 
in the mystery of life. 

(To be Continued.) 





His Divinity 

THis is the way a Colorado bachelor 
puctically lays a bouquet at the feet of his 
lest girl: “ There is gladness in her glad- 
ness when she’s glad, there is sadness in 
her sadness when she’s sad. But the gladness 
of her gladness nor the sadness of her sad- 
hess is nothing to her madness when she’s 
mad.’ 





According to His Lights 


He came from the short- grass coun- 
try and knew not the mysteries of elec- 
trie lights. There was one of the in- 
candescent kind on a long cord in the 
room they gave him at the hotel. When he 
Was ready to go to bed he was perplexed 
thout the light. Blow as hard as he would 
1t still shone on. Something had to be done, 
however, or bid farewell to sleep that night. 
An idea so brilliant came to him that it 
dimmed the brightness of the incandescent 
lamp. The cord from which the light was 
Suspended was looped up and tied in the 
middle, He loosened the knot, and with 
the extra length of cord carried the lamp 
to the dresser, placed it in the top drawer, 
and then carefully closed the drawer. 
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WIN CHESTER 


High Power Big Game Rifles 


You don’t use a tack-hammer to drive a tenpenny 
nail; neither should you use a low power rifle 
when you hunt big game. What you need is a 
Winchester high power rifle—one that hits a 
smashing, knockdown blow. Such rifles are the 
Model 1886, .33 Caliber; Model 1894, .30 Win- 
chester and .32 Special Calibers, and Model 1895, 
.30 Army, .35 and .405 Calibers, using high power 
smokeless powder cartridgesewith metal-patched, 
soft-pointed bullets. The accuracy, reliability 
and killing power of these rifles is established, 
and if you sight right the game is yours. Win- 
chester guns and Winchester ammunition are 
made for one another. Ask for Winchester make, 


FREE: Send name and address for large illustrated 
catalogue describing ali our guns. 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 

. NEW HAVEN, CONN 
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A scientific remedy which has been 
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medical specialists for the past 25 years. 
—_ > At the following Keeley Institutes: 
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What do you know of the composers who are making 
musical history to-day—their work, their 
ideals, their personalities ? 


“Phases of Modern Music” 


By LAWRENCE GILMAN 
Music Critic of *‘ Harper’s Weekly’’ 


Will tell you what you should know of the composers about whom the 
musical world is talking, net $1.25 

“ ... Has all the American alertness of perception and fecundity of epithet, without any 

of the American over-emphasis.. The opinions are invariably those of a serious thinker upon 


music, whose musical impressions, too, are vitalized by the culture of the other arts.” 
—ERNEST NEWMAN, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 





The MAKE $10.00 A DAY | 


One man and one machine can do 





Elements of Navigation SE nas Me 
By W. J. HENDERSON Concrete tb 
achine 


It is a very clear and concise statement of essen- 
ial facts ing the handling of warra Ge from each tocallty to stare 
al facts concerning the handling o ship < writs vs from eac y to start 

u = 8 ing of a ship at & BIG PAYING BUSINESS with 

sea, and furnishes information indispensable to 


Whole outfit costs only $125.00. Sand, Water 








every one connected with the navigation of a and Cementonly materials required. One man can make 200 
$s > + > blocks daily. Machine sent on trial. Wairs ror Pasrticuians. 
vessel.— Army and Navy Journal, New York, THE PRITYJOHN COMPANY 675 N. Sixth Street, Terre Haute, Ind 
With Diagrams, $1.00 and Liquor Habit cured in 10 to 20 days. ! 
= OR wa T. STEPHENS co 
- J. I. STE cNS CO, 
HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK Dept. 57. Lebanon, Vhio. 












Make the best cocktail. A delightfol 
aromatic for all wine, spiritand soda 
beverages. A tablespoonful in an ounce 
of =< or eweetened water after 
meals, affords relief and aids digestion. 
BI Ef t ERS Important to see that it is Abbott’s. 
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PROFESSIONAL INSIGHT. 


Dr. Skinn: ‘* Will the patient stand an operation ?”’ 


Dr. Flynt: ‘‘I think not—from the looks of this X-rmy picture.” 








ONEY can’t buy better liquors than 
those from which CLUB COCK- 
TAILS are made. 

No bartender can mix as perfectly as 
our own expert can, neither can he blend 
his mixture—nor age it—his cocktails 
are raw. 

Every drink of CLUB COCKTAILS is 
another step away from guesswork kind. 
They are delicious, satisfying, portable 
and economical. 


Just strain through 
cracked ice and serve. 

Seven varieties; each one 
delicious—of all good gro- 
cers and dealers. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., 
Sole Props. 
New York London 
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Sold at all fi.+t-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
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Poems by 


LOUISE MORGAN SILL 


A book of verse which contains so large an utterance 
as this is of importance and should be read by thinkers. 


—Springficld Republican. 


The author’s music is felicitous and spontaneous.’ Blent 
with their emotional tone is an intellectual strain sounded more 
frequently from masculine chords than from a woman’s heart. 

—Loutsville Courier-Journal. 


“Out of the Shadow” is one of the most genuine of 
recent poems—one which Elizabeth Barrett Browning might 


have been proud to write. —Current Literature. 


Cloth. Price, $1.50 net 








@® New York to Chicago— 


In 23%4 Hours of Lux- 
urious Railway Travel 
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